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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 

Younc persons of opposite sexes are very apt to en- 
gage themselves to each other, with the design of be- 
ing united as soon as circumstances will permit. No 
one capable of appreciating the force of a virtuous 
affection but would rejoice when a pair fitted to make 
each other happy could thus, with prudence, set them- 
selves apart for each other, resolved, at the expense 
of some delay and perhaps of some uneasy fears, to 
make the first preference of the heart the Jas¢ and the 
only. Where it may be reasonably expected that cir- 
cumstances will soon prove auspicious, and where the 
attachment is of a kind likely to ripen into wedded 
happiness, the formation of an engagement has too 
many claims upon the sympathies of external par- 
ties, to be rashly condemned, An ingenious pleader 
might even show some advantage in it, as no pair 
could be expected to enter upon matrimonial life 
with so much mutual esteem, as one whose constancy 
had been proved by the fact of their having waited 
some time for each other, It is at the same time very 
clear that an engagement is a step which it would be 
in general more prudent to avoid than to take. 

In the country in which we live, the arrangements 
of society are not favourable to the wishes of young 
lovers. Among the middle and superior classes, 
hardly one man in ten is able to support a domestic 
establishment till long after the time when his heart 
has become the slave of beauty. The period of pas- 
sion occurs about twenty—seldom does the period of 
prudent matrimony arrive till thirty. Thus there are 
at least ten years between the formation and the gra- 
tification of the wish. In general, supposing that he 
has not engaged himself, the gentleman indulges, 
during this space of time, in many dreams respecting 
ladies whom he sees at balls or parties, and, when he 
is able to marry, he marries the last that engaged his 
attenti probably a person ten years younger than 
himself, and who is therefore exactly fitted in point 
of age to be his partner. In such a system we may 
see little that is poetical, or that would tell in a ro- 
mantic narrative ; but such is the way the world goes 
on amongst us, and we are yet to be informed that con- 
nections so formed are liable to any general objection. 

It is evident that, if young persons engage them- 
selves at or about the period of passion, with the de- 
sign of waiting till the period of matrimony, they 
materially violate the law or custom alluded to, and 
forfeit all its natural advantages. The lady, in that 
ease, instead of becoming, at twenty, the wife of some 
person a little her senior, undertakes the trying duty 
of waiting for probably ten years, till one now young 
shall have become as old as the lover now proper for 
her, and when she herself will be far past the bloom 
of life. She engages in some measure to forfeit the 
use of a large and important section of her existence, 
and to encounter the danger of becoming old while her 
husband is still young. She exposes herself to all the 
evils which can flow from an union accomplished out 
of time, and in which the parties are unequal. The 
gentleman, on the other hand, instead of obtaining a 
lady corresponding to himself in years, finds himself 
called upon by the voice of honour, but not that of 
affection, to wed himself to one whom he would not 
have now selected, and who is recommended perhaps 
by little else than her long-tried constancy. He 
breathes the marriage vow, not to secure the posses- 
sion of a ductile and youthful being who may adapt 
herself to his habits, and twine around him as the ivy 
does around the oak, but to compensate to a fellow- 
ereature for a loss which he has caused her to sustain 
one whose person has parted with many of its 


charms, whose habits have been fixed in unmalleable 
non-conformity to his own, and who cannot, in her 
present character and circumstances, be an appropriate 
match for any but some comparatively elderly person. 
It is evident that a match formed under such circum- 
stances is not a benefit to the parties, either as indivi- 
duals or as a pair. And yet this is the best result 
which may be expected from a long engagement. 
The gentleman at twenty has only his chance of 
being alive at thirty, and able to fulfil his pro- 
mise. If he sinks by the way, or chances not to 
be among that select few who prosper at thirty 
or thirty-five, the bargain cannot be fulfilled, and 
the prospects of the lady are blighted. If he does 
prosper, he may prosper too much : he may obtain 
some sudden advancement, which inflames his mind 
with the hope of a higher match, or he may delay 
the marriage from year to year, in the hope of setting 
up in somewhat better style, till, in the long-run, he 
conceives the lady to be his inferior, and either breaks 
with her, or, what is not much better, weds her against 
his will. The chances of a happy redemption of the 
pledge, or of its being redeemed at all, are much di- 
minished if the parties have to dwell in the meantime 
apart. The affections greatly prefer a present to a 
distant object, for the affections are a power calling 
for perpetual and active exercise. Long absence ren- 
ders faint the strongest impressions ; and when the 
recollection of one object is fading, another which oc- 
curs to sight is very ready to supplant it, Besides, 
fears and jealousies arise, and the purest of aspira- 
tions are at the mercy of the post-office. The heart 
at length gladly consents to be incensed into a new 
passion—and a deep affliction to at least one of the 
parties is the consequence. In stating such to be likely 
occurrences, we do not intend togive them any sanction. 
If such be the way in which attachments usually end 
when the parties are long separated, we may deplore 
the event, but we are not blameable for adverting to it. 
Our office is to point it out to our fellow-creatures, in 
order to warn them against incurring its danger. It 
is greatly to be desired that men should remain true 
to their engagements, and that even their thoughts 
should never wander for a moment from the endeared 
one who waits for them at home in devoted loneliness 
and patient hope; but the most of men are incapable of 
brooding exclusively over an early passion, the object 
of which has not been present for years, while a senti- 
ment within them calls powerfully and incessantly to 
be exercised in some way less metaphysical. 

In short, engagements between the sexes, while 
strongly appealing to our sympathies as the only means 
by which the hearts of youthful but poor lovers may 
hope to be eventually satisfied, appear in every respect 
to our reason as censurable, While apparently pointed 
out and sanctioned by nature, they evidently lead to 
consequences in which nature is violated ; for, how- 
ever fairly the parties may be matched at first, a dis- 
parity from that moment commences, and increases 
every year till the union is accomplished. An ar- 
rangement so perilous to happiness must be condemned 
without scruple, however powerfully the hearts of the 
young may plead for a different verdict. It is obvi- 
ously the duty of all who are interested in young 
persons, to use every endeavour to prevent them from 
forming such compacts. They ought to take every 
opportunity of impressing upon youth a sense of 
the dangers which attend upon engagements, and of 
the morality of avoiding them. Toa youth of the 
stronger sex, it might be represented that, in tying up 
a young female from the addresses of other men, upon 
a bare chance of his being able, some years hence, to 
make her his own, he is committing an act the reverse 


of humane and generous, in as far as, for his own 
supposed interest, he is endangering the happiness of 
a fellow-creature. To the young of the gentler sex 
it might be pointed out, that, in yielding to enter into 
such an arrangement, she is not only doing herself 
@ great injustice in the meantime, but encountering 
the almost certain risk of being eventually married 
unhappily—if married at all—and of thus becoming 
the means of rendering a fellow-creature as well as 
herself miserable. 


EXPLODED FOLLIES. 
ASTROLOGY—WILLIAM LILLY. 

Tue term Astrology, though originally employed to 
signify all investigations whatever into the phenomena 
of the heavens, was, in process of time, restricted to 
that branch of celestial science which professed to 
discover in the motions and relative pesitions of the 
heavenly bodies, in meteoric appearances, and other 
atmospheric changes, certain signs, indicative of events 
on earth, and exerting a powerful influence over human 
affairs. Hence every chimerical speculation on the 
heavens came to be included justly under the term 
Astrology, while the sober deductions of reason and 
truth were ranged under the noble science of Astrono- 
my. But it must not be supposed that this distinction 
of the real from the fanciful was a conclusion early, or 
easily, arrived at; on the contrary, astrology kept a 
close hold of its more rational brother from the times 
of the Chaldean Magi, down to those of Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, both of these eminent astronomers being 
believers to a certain extent in the influence of signs 
and conjunctions on terrestrial affairs. In the days 
when such men as these, and we may add Lord Bacon 
to the number, conceived that the destinies of nations 
and individuals were indicated by, and dependent upon, 
celestial phenomena, can we wonder that the majority 
of mankind clung to a similar belief with avidity, see- 
ing that a desire to know the future has at all times 
been a strong principle in the human breast ? 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to enter inte 
the minutiz of astrological science, especially as it is 
a point of extreme doubt whether any definite and 
universal rules ever existed on thesubject. Astrology 
never was an inductive science, and, indeed, was be- 
ginning to decline before the inductive reasoning, or 
the method of drawing general conclusions only from 
an array of singly established facts, was introduced 
into any science. Not even any distinct theoretical 
rules ever existed to guide astrological speculations, 
for we find that every one man, famed for his skill in 
such studies, had his own particular ways of reading 
the meaning of the stars. 

Before astrology becar.e, as it latterly did become, 
a tool merely in the hands of impostors, the science 
was divided into two pretty distinct kinds, namely, 
natural and judicial. Changes of the weather were 
the objects of natural astrology, and its followers 
would have been simply weatherwise men, had not 
they, as well as the rest of the world, conceived the 
destinies of mankind to depend on hurricanes and 
thunder. Judicial astrelogy went a great deal fur- 
ther ; for without any visible changes on the face of 
heaven or earth, it professed an ability at all times to 
read and predict the fate of individuals and empires. 
The astrologers of later times made, as we have 
said, no such distinction of their science as the 
above. They pretended to foretell every thing and 
in every way, and, the whole being an imposture, 
one thing, no doubt, was just as easy to them as an- 
other. They professed, indeed, to the last, to keep 
up a kind of common jargon among themselves, and 
to go by rule in their operations, but without such 
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mystery their tricks would have been unproductive, 
For example, if some poor dupe wished his fortune 
told, they inquired iuto the heur of his birth, and as 
the movements of the heavens are fixed, they pretended 
to examine what sign the sun was in, and the 
conjunetions or relative positionsof the planets. From 
this they drew, as they said, certaiu conelusions, at 

hours, and then they told the poor fool what 
he wished to know. This was casting his horoscope. 

Unquestionably, many men addicted to these studies 
were sincere believers in their own powers ; but in later 
times, as knowledge advanced, true men deserted as- 
trology, and left it in the hands of thorough impostors. 
We believe our readers will be amused with an ac- 
count of one of the most noted of the later astrologers, 
especially as his history illustrates curiously the times 
in which he lived. 

William Lilly was, as his autobiographical memoirs 

him, a professor of astrology, and, ridiculous 
as his pretensions would now seem, the universal be- 
lief in his powers, which then pervaded all ranks in 
the English nation, made Lilly ne mean actor in the 
stormy period of the civil wars, when Puritan and Ca- 
valier struggled for the ascendancy. The prophetical 
almanacks which he issued, were spelled over in the 
tavern and quoted in the senate ; they nerved the arm 
of the soldier and rounded the periods of the orator. 
No plot of any importance, in those plot-engendering 
days, was entered upon by either party, without pre- 
vious consultation with the wizard. The fashion- 
able beauty, overflowing with loyalty and romance, 
and the prim starched dame, fresh from a saintly ta- 
hernacle—the long-locked Cavalier and the crop-eared 
Puritan—glided alternately into the study of the wise 
man, and poured into his attentive ear strange tales 
of love or war, trade or treason. From the finding of 
a stray trinket to the restoration of the royal autho- 
rity, nothing was considered too mean or too difficult 
fer him who held dominion over the stars, with all 
their signs and houses, advents and portents. 

Since high and low, rich and poor, were all equally 
affected with these absurd notions, it is clear that a 
fair and explicit detail of Lilly’s history would be full 
of curious interest, and would lay open before us the 
inmost thoughts of our ancestors of that period. The 
mysterious follies which vanity, and pride in his art, 
have led him to stuff his memoirs with, have pre- 
vented this object from being effectually attained, but 
still he gives many pictures of a strange and amusing 
character. The poorest and least educated of our 
readers now-a-days will smile at the ridiculous non- 
sense, to which the highest and wisest of their fore- 
fathers only two centuries ago bent the knee in abject 
worship. 

* The family of Lilly were hereditary yeomen in Lei- 
cestershire, and the young astrologer, contrary, as he 
tells us, to the custom of the place, “ was put to learn 
at such schools as the country afforded.” He distin- 
guished himself by his aptitude for learning while at 
school, and was sent afterwards to London, to the ser- 
vice of a gentleman who wanted a youth who could 
write, and attend on him and his wife. After Lilly 
had been some time in this situation, where he was a 
great favourite, the gentleman’s wife died, and soon 
after, the widower, though far advanced in years, 
united himself to another mate, Lilly still continued 
in his place, and, on the death of his master, paid his 

to the young widow. He was successful, and 
they were speedily married, though for prudential 
reasons the match was for some time kept secret. 
Lilly never had occasion to repent of this step, his 
wife turning out a very loving and prudent one, be- 
sides being in very easy circumstances. One year be- 
fore her death, which occurred in 1633, after a wedlock 
of six years, he chanced to b acquainted with 
an eccentric personage named Evans, who gave him 
the first bent toward the studies which tinctured so 
strongly his future life. 

Lilly studied for some time under Evans, until they 
q regarding the casting of a figure, when the 
teacher and pupil parted. Our hero had already 
bought a great quantity of astrological books, and 
was so far initiated as to carry on his pursuit without 
assistance. [is first wife died, and he joined hands 

* again with a lady who had some money, but turned 
out a perfect termagant, “‘ being,” as he professionally 
s, “‘of the nature of Mars.” Her shrewish 
spirit brought Lilly much unhappiness, nor was all 
his skill capable of laying it, as long as shelived. He 
grew lean upon the matter, and retired to the country 
for four or five years, after which, in 1641, “ perceiv- 
ing there was money to be got in London,” he returned 
thither, and began assiduously to labour in his voca- 
tion, He soon became known, more especially as he 
did not content himself with practising the arts of 
prophesying and magic in private, but also published 
a work, termed “ Merlin the Younger,” which he con- 
tinued subsequently to issue as a periodical almanack. 
This arrested the attention of men very speedily, and 
his fame became universal. r 

Of the consequence which Lilly and his nonsense 
arrived at in those credulous times, we may mention 
that one of his trampery bundles of periodical pro- 
phesies attracted the anxious attention of parli t, 
whose members, not altogether approving of some of the 
author's dark sayings, ordered him to be imprisoned, 
As the sergeant-at-arms, however, was conveyin 
lim away, a personage stepped forward, who oon 
the setrologer from the distress of a long imprison- 
nyent, which, after he was once in jail, might have 


been his doom. “Oliver Cromwell, lieutenant-general 
of the army, having never seen me, caused me to be 
produced again, where he steadfastly beheld me for a 
good ace, and then I went with the messenger.” 

e he was not taken at that time to jail, 
and though he gave himself up to custody next day 
from motives of deference to the parliament, he was 
liberated again immediately by Cromwell's interposi- 
tion, Whether or not Old Noll believed in the astro- 
loger’s power, it is impossible to say, but certainly he 
and his owed some gratitude to Lilly. At the 


siege of ester, when the parliamentarian soldiers 
grew doubtful of the issue of the attack, and slackened 
somewhat in their Lilly and another person 


of the same character were sent for to encourage the 
besiegers, which they did by predicting the speedy 
surrender of the place, as it really fell out. Another 
example of the same kind occurred when Cromwell 
was in Scotland. On the eve of one of the batties 
fought by Oliver, a soldier mounted himself on an 
eminence, and as the troops filed past him, he cried 
out, “Lo, hear what Lilly saith; you are in this month 
promised victory ; fight it out, brave boys—and then 
read that month's prediction !” 

Our may declares that, in the na of 
the civil war, his opinions leant decidedly to the side 
of the royalists, until they gave him some ground of 
offence. His sentiments in reality, however, appear 
to have been strongly guided by the circumstance of 
which party was at time oo He prophe- 
sied first for the king; when his cause declined, our 
hero prophesied stoutly for the parliament ; and when 
its influence waned, he put forth some broad hints of 
its approaching fall, King Charles himself put great 
confidence in the powers of Lilly ; for at the time of 
his stay, or rather confinement, at Hampton Court, 
when he meditated an escape from the soldiery that 
surrounded him, he dispatched a secret messenger to 
the astrologer, desiring him to pronounce what would 
be the safest place of refuge and concealment. Lilly 
erected a figure and gave an answer, but the prediction 
was not put to the proof, the king, before it could be 
acted on, being removed to the Isle of Wight. Charles’s 
opinion was, that “ Lilly understood astrology better 
than any man in Europe.” Nor was the English 
monarch the only crowned head that held these senti- 
ments. The king of Sweden, whom the astrologer 
had mentioned honourably in one of his periodical 
books of prophecy, sent to him a present of a hand- 
some gold chain and medal out of gratitude for the 
notice. 

Kings and soldiers, however, must give place in 
this race of absurdity to the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament—the “ collective wisdom” of England! The 
house, after the burning of London at the great fire, 
called the astrologer once more before them, and exa- 
mined him as to his fore-knowledge of that calamity, 
which was then attributed to conspirators. Lilly an- 
swered them in the following words: “ May it please 
your honours, after the beheading of the late king, 
considering that in the three subsequent years the 
parliament acted nothing which concerned the settle- 
ment of the nation in peace; and seeing the genera- 
lity of the people dissatisfied, the citizens of London 
discontented, and the soldiery prone to mutiny, I was 
desirous, according to the best knowledge God had 
given me, to make inquiry by the art I studied, what 
might from that time happen unto the parliament 
and the nation in general. At last, having satisfied 
myself as well as I could, and perfected my judgment 
therein, I thought it most convenient to signify my 
intentions and conceptions thereof, in types, hiero- 
glyphics, &c. without any commentary, that so my 
judgment might be concealed from the vulgar, and 
made manifest only to the wise—I herein imitating 
the examples of many wise philosophers who had 
done the like.... Having found that the city of London 
should be sadly afflicted with a great plague, and not 
long after with an exorbitant fire, I framed these 
hieroglyphics as represented in my book, which have 
in effect proved very true.” One of the wiseacres of 
the committee then asked him, “‘ Did you foresee the 
year?”’ “I did not,” replied Lilly, “nor was desirous ; 
of that I made no scrutiny.” The astrologer then 
told them that he had found, after much pains, that 
the fire was not of man but of God. 

To give the reader some idea of the folly which 
could believe him to have predicted the fire and plague, 
we may mention that, in the book where the prophecy 
is said to oceur, he gives sixteen pages of wood-cuts, 
being enigmatical emblems of what was to befall the 
city for many hundred years to come. On the eighth 
page is a set of graves and winding-sheets, and the 
thirteenth some houses on fire, and this is the predic- 
tiou! The fire and plague were almost in one year, 
and the figures in the book are in very different places, 
though he meant the emblems to indicate consecutive 
events. Besides, a rebellion would have filled the 
graves, a burnt warehouse would have answered the 
figure fire, just as well as the plague or the burning 
of half the city, The hieroglyphies, we may add, 
depicted every event under the sun, so that the astro- 
loger in no case could have been put out. And a 
parliament, composed of men undoubtedly the ablest 
in the laud, swallowed this less than twocenturies ago, 

Whilst sovereigns, parliaments, and armies, were 
thus distinguishing with their notice, and depending 
for advice in their greatest extremities upon the 
powers and art of our astrologer, it may well be sup- 
posed, since ignorance is the mother of credulity, that 


the inferior and uneducated classes of the community 
followed, with blind superstition, the example set be- 
fore them by their betters. Love, sickness, trade, 
marriage, and on a thousand other subjects, was the 
astrologer daily consulted, not orily by the citizens 
of Lon but by residents in every corner of the 
land. And so skilfully and equivocally, so Delphi- 
cally, if we may use the expression, did he frame his 
responses, that he was very seldom brought into an- 
noyanee from the failure of his predictions. This 
was fortunate for him, for though the courts of law 
would not meddle with a true prophet, they did not 
scruple to punish a bungler in the art. On one oc- 
casion, a “ half-witted young woman” brought him 
before the courts to answer for having taken two and 
sixpence from her for a prediction regarding stolen 
goods. Lilly spoke for himself, and having satisfied 
the court that astrology was a lawful art, he got easily 
off by proving the woman to be half mad, 

In his latter years, Lilly practised physic as well as 

b amassed so much money as to purchase 
an estate at Hersham, where he ultimately resided. 
He made a considerable revenue by teaching his art to 
those who wished to catch his mantle, which had. 
turned out a warm and comfortable one. Strange as 
it may appear, many gentlemen even, of good fortune 
and condition, had become his pupils in astrol 
When the hour of his dissolution arrived, it found 
him, in a ripe old age, at his country house at Her- 
sham. He was interred in the chancel of Walton 
church, and his remains were covered by a marble 
slab, put up at the cost of his friend and dupe, the’ 
learned Elias Ashmole, 

In ay back upon the absurdities which marked 
William Lilly’s career, the question naturally arises 
in the mind, “did he himself believe in his art and 
powers? Did that which deceived all others deceive 
himself?” An able writer on this subject remarks, 
‘it is very possible and probable, that, at the outset 
of his career, he was a real believer in the truth of his 
art, and that he afterwards felt no inclination to part 
with so pleasant and profitable a delusion : like his pa- 
tron Cromwell, whose early fanaticism subsided into’ 
hypocrisy, he carefully retained his folly as a cloak for 
his knavery. Of his success in deception, there exist 
abundant proofs. The number of his dupes was not. 
confined to the vulgar and illiterate, but included in- 
dividuals of real worth and learning, who courted his 
acquaintance and respected his predictions. We know 
not whether it ‘should more move our anger or our 
mirth’ to see an assemblage of British senators—the 
contemporaries of Milton and Clarendon, of Hampe- , 
den and Falkland—in an age which roused into action 
so many and such mighty energies, gravely en 
in ascertaining the causes of a great national calamity, 
from the prescience of a knavish fortune-teller, and » 
puzzling their wisdoms to interpret the symbolical 
flames which blazed in the misshapen wood-cuts of 
his oracular publications,” From this disgrace to the 
wisdom of the seventeenth century, we have to make 
one memorable exception. In his Hudibras, Samuel 
Butler has rendered for ever famous the astrologer 
Lilly, under the name and of the “ cunning 
man, hight Sidrophel.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
Tue remedial measures proposed by Mr Hill in his - 
Report regarding the jails in Scotland, resemble those 
which we some time ago suggested, and which all per- 
sons who have made investigations into the present - 
prison system consider to be absolutely necessary. : 


First, an uniform system of management must be! 
adopted, and the allowance of money to prisoners ene - 
tirely abolished. The leading remedial measure is the 
removal of all prisoners (except those confined for short. , 
periods) from small local jails to great central prisons 
or penitentiaries. In these large establishments, the . 
inmates would be placed under a judicious control, . 
taught the means of obtaining an honest livelihood on — 
leaving prison, and instructed in moral and religious ’ 
education. ‘ Moreover (says Mr Hill) a large peni- ° 
tentiary is much more economical than a small pri- » 
son. I have already stated that the average annual . 
expense to society of a prisoner in the Glasgow bride ; 
well—a large well-managed concern—is only L.3, ine 
cluding salaries, repairs, and expenses of every kind, ’ 
with the single exception of rent. But while this ' 
small sum is found sufficient to maintain a prisoner im + 
the bridewell at Glasgow, it will be seen, by referring , 
to my remarks on the great expense of many of the | 
small prisons, that in these the annual cost ranges 
from L.10 or L.12, to L.25 or L.30. Not only is a’ 
great saving effected by the productive labour of a | 
prisoner in the Glasgow bridewell (and a most im- 
portant part of his education at the same time carried , 
on), but the separate items of the cost of his mainte- 
nanee, &c. are most of them much lower than in a | 
small prison, ‘Thus, in the article of food, the pri- ‘ 
soners in the Glasgow bridewell have a full supply of - 
plain but nutritious food, at a daily average cost of | 
only 2d. each, including the cost of cooking, repairs , 
to the kitchen, and a part of the matron’s salary for , 
superintendence ; and that this allowance of food is 
sufficient, is proved by the good state of health which ’ 
the prisoners enjoy, and by the fact. that I did not res» 
ceive any complaint from them concerning the food..- 
The average daily allowarice for food ‘in the small 
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r ms, after deducting what the prisoners pay for 
‘the inmates of ast Sve 


mediate confinement of persons arrested, and for those 


there would of course be an unicn of counties and towns 
to defray the expenses; by which a pro- 
digious saving would be accomplished. ‘‘ The motive 
that would arise from the proposed union of interests 
for taking effectual means for suppressing crime, 
would, I am satisfied, act most beneficially. Almost 
all the information I have obtained regarding the real 
amount of crime, goes to show that the actual number 
of criminals is much less than the apparent number, 
and that the same set of offenders come over and over 
again into the hands of justice, either in the same or 
in different places, I have already had occasion to 
mention to what an extent this appears to be the case 
‘at Montrose; and I obtained similar information at 
many other places. At Glasgow, Mr Watson, the 
superintendent of the police, assured me that if three 
or four hundred habitual offenders, who are constantly 
appearing at the police-office, and of whom he could 
at any time readily furnish a list, could be removed 
from the town, the business of the police would be re- 
duced to a tenth part of what it is now. And when 
_ it is considered how small the cost of a person becomes 
in a well-regulated prison, there can be no doubt that 
society would be greatly benefited by these offenders 
being so disposed of, instead of their being allowed to 
go at large after receiving some trifling punishment, 
and to prey again upon comyaunity. It has been 
shown by the experience of the Glasgow bridewell, 
that, under good arrangements, the cost of a prisorer 
to society need not be more than 2d, a-day, including 
all expenses except rent, or say 3d. a-day, includin 
rent. How trifling is this sum when compared wi 
the cost to society of an offender at large! I believe 
it is mentioned on trustworthy evidence, in the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, that a Londo= pick- 
pocket considers it about an average day’s work if he 
succeeds in stealing five silk pocket-handkerchiefs, for 
which he receives about 5s., but the loss of which to 
the owners certainly cannot be estimated at less than 
from 12s, to 15s, ow, this sum would maintain a 
“prisoner in the Glasgow bridewell fifty or sixty days ! 
Even, therefore, if the number of thieves, compared 
“with the entire amount of population, were ever so 
great (instead of being very small, as I fuily believe 
is the case), there can be no doubt that it would be 
good economy on the part of suciety to keep them all 
in prison, rather than allow them to roam at large. 
‘But the policy of so doing must appear yet greater, 
“when it is remembered to what an extent a thief pro- 
‘ pagates crime, in the same way that a person infected 
with a contagious complaint spreads disease.” 

The next point to be attended to, is the principle of 

entire separation of prisoner from prisoner. Each in- 
mate must have a cell of about eight or nine feet 
square to himself, in which he would work during the 
day and sleep during the night. It is expected that 
in large district penitentiaries a sufficiency of produc- 
tive labour could be procured to meet a considerable 
:share of the expense of the establishinents. Mr Hill 
‘proposes that untried prisoners should also, when 
poor, be compelled to work; but this we consider a 
most unsound proposition. It is of no consequence to 
say that only one person in ten is acquitted on trial; 
every one is esteemed innocent till the reverse be 
proved, and therefore ought not to be treated as a 
crinsinal. A practice of bringing the accused more 
rapidly to trial than now prevails, would L2 an immense 
improvement, and would make the expense of keeping 
prisoners an inconsiderable sum in the aggregate. 

Another important remedial measure is the esta- 
blishment of a general asylum for juvenile offenders 
after they have left prison. From all that we have 
seen or heard of prisons, we can confidently state that 
such an asylum would prove of exceeding utility. 
“ There can be no doubt that many who leave prison 

(says Mr Hill), and who afterwards fall again into 
crime, entertain nevertheless a sincere desire on their 
return to society to enter on a new and honest course 
af life, but that, owing to theic immediate necessities 
for food, &c., and to the difficulty of at once obtaining 
employment, they often go back to their old haunts in 
the hope of getting some temporary assistance, and 
then quitting them for ever; but that having once 
become entangled again in their former connec:ions, 
it requires a greater effort than they can make to 
carry their good reschutions into effect. This evil 
would certainly be greatly reduced if the offender were 
in the first instance committed for a considerable pe- 
tiod to a large well-regulated penitentiary, and care 
Were taken to look out for a situation f~ ‘im before 
the time of his departure, Still «1s so importen* thet 


be removed altogether from the sce.re of bts 


and from his associates in vice, and placed, if possible, 
in a position where he shall be exposed to less tempta- 
tion than that which had previously proved too power- 
ful for him to resist, that I think great benefit would 
arise as well to the community at large as to the of- 
fender himself, if an asylum were opened on the prin- 
ciple of the Refuges for the Destitute, in which pri- 
soners at the time of liberation, who had not a sure 
prospect of leading an honest and respectable life if 
they returned to society at be encou- 
raged to enter, with a view to their receiving some 
little instruction in agricultural pursuits, wa then 
going out to one of the colonies. At Greenlaw, near 
Edinburgh, there is a large military prison, built for 
the recepticn of French prisoners of war, but never, 
L believe, brought into use, which appears to be 
suitable to the purposes I have pointed out, and whi 
would, I think, be amply large for the whole of Scot- 
land, so far as an asylum for males is required. The 
building is very extensive, and a small expenditure 
would be sufficient to put the whole into a good state 
of repair, although I do not anticipate that more than 
a part of it would be required for use, There is for- 
tunately a considerable quantity of land attached to 
the prison, not less in the whole than fifty acres ; fifteen 
of which are, however, in covered by the buildings 
and different offices.” e reporter has here struck 
upon an excellent idea, which we have long contem- 
ed, the making use of Greenlaw barracks as a ge- 
neral refuge for prisoners, the place having for more 
than twenty years been of no use whatever to the 
country. 

Besides the above and some minor improvements in 
the arrangements connected with our prison discipline, 
suggested by the writer of the Report, there is one 
very important remedial measure to which we beg to 
draw general attention. It consists of the complete 
coalition of the whole ef the present minor criminal 
jurisdictions of districts. One jurisdiction under town 
magistracies, another connected with police establish- 
ments, and a third for counties, is absurd, expensive, 
and injurious to the interests of justice. There ought 
to be but one specific jurisdiction over the whole of 
every county or division of county, the expense of 
which should be fairly borne — town and country 
residents within the bounds. By the establishment of 
an uniform s of this nature, the saving would be 
very considerable. ‘* At present (says Mr Hill), the 
district, on the inhabitants of which the cost of impri- 
soning an offender falls, is generally so small, that as 
regards the pecuniary advantags of the little commu- 
nity affected, it is often better to allow the offender 
to escape altogether, or with a very slight punishment, 
rather than incur the expense of his imprisonment 
for a suficient time to afford opportunity either fot 
working his reform, or for establishing such a whole- 
some fear of a second imprisonment as will be likely 
to deter him from committing a new offence. Thus, 
when any of that numerous tribe of vagabonds called 
tinkers in Scotland (corresponding in their mode of 
life with gipsies in England), enter a town and com- 
mit petty thefts or depredations, the common practice 
is to arrest them and lock them up for the night, and 
in the morning to conduct them safely beyond the 
boundaries of the parish, This is done in the hope 
that their next offences will not be committed in that 
particular town or village, although with a slender 
prospect of a like immunity for the places in the neigh- 
bourhood. On questioning the superintendent of 
police at Montrose respecting these and other wander- 
ing offenders who pass through his hands, he told me, 
that although they are always led out of the town, 
and he often loses sight of them for a considerable 
time, yet after a certain period most of them come 
back again, and that, in point of faet, it is seldom 
that ary one is taken up whom he does not remember 
to have had in custody before ; they appear, indeed, 
to make a circuit through a large district of the coun- 
try, and from time to time to appear again at thesame 
places. Ata rude guess, the superintendent thought 
there were about one hundred of these people who 
pass through Montrese; and by the time the last 
in the chain has left the town in one directioa, the 
first has completed his tour, and is ready to enter from 
the other, Of course it would not be a profitable em- 
ployment of their money for the inhabitants of the 
stall town of Montrose, for the sake of securing them- 
selves from their share of the injury and annoyance 
caused by these vagabonds, to take measures for their 
permanent cure or withdrawal from society ; although 
the cost of such measures would be trifling when com- 
pared to the whole amount of injury which these people 
cause to the iuhabitants of the entire district through 
which they are constantly wandering. The thefts 
and depredations committed by the Scotch tinkers are 
not always of a petty kind, i heard many heavy 
complaints against them, particularly in Fortfarshire, 
where their numbers appear to be i i I was 
told that many farmers ane persons residing in retired 
places often find it ther wisest plan to overlook many 
thefts and depredations, rather than bring the hostility 
of the gang upon them by sending for the police, a 
force which in the rural districts is often very ineli- 
cient, A country gentleman, living near Arbroath, 
told me, that having sent his servants to order a party 
of tinkers, who had been committing some offence 
upon his grounds (stealing h's poultry, if I recollect 


rightly), te acighbourhood, they coolly seat 


pe 
an individual who has ¢nce fallen ‘oto crime should | b'm werd back that they should remain where they 
disgrace | were; but that, if he would give them only half the 


money that it would cost to send for the police officers 
to drive them away, they would remove immediately. 
Under the circumstances I have described, it is of 
course very important that vigorous measures should 
be taken for the apprehension and adequate punish- 
ment of these bands of rogues. And that this has not 
hitherto been done, may, I think, be in part ascribed 
to the fact, that the interests of the people of Scotland 
have not been united and concentrated in the punish- 
ment of offenders,” 

The iutelligent writer of the Report estimates the ave- 
rage number of prisoners in confinement in Scotland at 
not morethan eighteen hundred, the total of which num- 
ber. if ma: properly, would not cost more than from 
1.5000 to L.6000 a-year, including salaries, repairs, 
and expenses of every kind. As however (he adds) 
small local prisons cannot be dispensed with, it will be 
impossible to reduce the average cost of prisuners to 
the small sum which is found sufficient at the Glasgow 
bridewell : and, moreover, the expense of removihg 
prisoners from the local jails to the penitentiaries has 
to be provided for, as aiso the cost of debtors beyond 
that of food, bedding, and clothing, which is at present 
paid either by the incarcerating creditor or by th> 
debtor himself. But taking every thing into conside- 
ration, I think there is good ground for believing that 
the total expense of the prisons and prisoners in Scot- 
land (after the necessary erection of new jails, most 
of them small ones, has taken place, and the proposed 
enlargement of the Glasgow bridevell has been made), 
would certainly not exceed L.20,000 a-year, and would 
prebably be not much more than L.10,000 or L..12,000 
a-year: and it may reasonably be expected that when 
the system has comeinto fulloperation, and that power- 
ful check given to crime which may be anticipated, 
this sum would be considerably reduced.” 


EXHILARATION OF MIND—EXERCISE. 
(From Dr Andrew Combe's Physiology, as applied to Health.} 
Every body knows how wearisome and disagreeable 
it is to saunter along, without having some object to 
attain ; and how listless and unprofitable a walk taken 
against the inclination, and merely for exereise is, 
compared to the same exertion made in pursuit of an 
object on which we are intent. The difference is, 
simply, that, in the former case, the muscles are ob- 
liged to work without that full nervous impulse which 
nature has decreed to be essential to their healthy and 
energetic action ; and that, in the latter, the nervous 
impulse is in full and harmonious operation. The 
great superiority of active sports, botanical and geolo- 
gical excursions, gardening and turning, as means of 
exercise, over mere measured movements, is referable 
to the same principle. Every kind of youthful pley 
and mechanical operation interests and excites the 
mind, as well es occupies the body ; and by thus plac- 
ing the muscles in the best position for wholesome 
and beneficial exertion, enables them to act without 
fatigue, for a length of time which, if occupied in 
mere walking for exercise, would utterly exhaust their 

lasti brigh' d cheerful 

The elastic spring, bright eye, an ° 
beings thus excited, hone a de contrast to the spi- 
ritless axd inanimate aspect of many of our boarding- 
schoo! processions ; and the results in point of heakh 
and activity are not less different. So influential, in- 
deed, is the nervous stimulus, that examples have 
occurred of strong mental emotions having instanta- 
neously given life and vigour to paralytic limbs. This 
has happened in cases of shipwrecks, fires, and sea- 
fights, and shows how indispensable it is to have the 
mind engaged and interested along with the muscles. 
Many a persan who feels ready to drop from fatigue, 
after a merely mechanical waik, would have no dift- 
culty in subsequently undergoing much continues 
exertion in active play or in dancing; and it is absurd, 
therefore, to say that exercise is not beneficial, when 
in reality proper exercise has not been tried. 

I have heard an intelligent engineer remark the as- 
tonishment often felt by country people, at finding him 
and his town companions, although more slightly 
made, withstand the fatigues and exposure ef a day's 
surveying better than themselves ; but, said he, they 
overlooked the fact, that cur employment gives to the 
mind as well as to the body, a stimulus which they 
were entirely without, as their only object was to af- 
ford us bodily aid, when required, in dragging the 
chains or carrying our instruments. The conversation 
of a friend is, in the same way, a powerful alleviator 
of the fatigue of walking. 

This important principle was implied in the advice 
which the Spectator tells us was given by a physician 
to one of the eastern kings, when he brought bim a 
racket, and told him that the remedy was concealed in 
the handle, and could act upon him only by passing 
into the palms of his hands when engaged in play- 
ing with it—and that as seon as perspiration was in- 
duced, he might desist for the time, as that would be 
a proof of the medicine being received iato the gene- 
ral system. The effect, we are told, was marvellous ; 
and, looking to the principle just stated, to the cheer- 
ful nervous stimulus arising from the confident ex- 
pectation of a cure, and to the consequent advantages 
of exercise thus judiciously managed, we have no rea- 
son to doubt that the fable is in perfect accerda vo 
with nature, 

The story of an Englishman whe coucerved himsel 
so ill as to be unable vo stir, but who was prevaile. 
upon by his medical avrisers to go cown from Loadaa 


“deed, complained to me of the insufficiency of the 
allowance. In purchases of every kind, food, bed- 
' ding, clothing, fuel, &c., a large prison can of course 
ebtain its supply on better terms than a small one. 
_ Should the sysiem of large penitentiaries be adopted, 
I think it would be expedient that the small local pri- 
sons will still be as for the im- 
‘who are to remain in prison for very short periods 
.only) should, where practicable, form part of the - 
"police establishnrent in the different towns, so as not 
_ to require separate officers and distinct buildings.” s 
To effect the establishment of large central prisons, 
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to consult an eminent physician at Inverness who did 
not exist, may serve as another illustration. The sti- 
mulus of expecting the means of cure from the nor- 
thern luminary, was sufficient to enable the patient 
net only to bear, but to reap benefit from, the exertion 
of making the journey down ; and his wrath at find- 
ing no such person at Inverness, and perceiving that 
he had been tricked, sustained him in returning, so 
that on his arrival at home he was nearly cured. 
Hence also the superiority of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and similar games, which requiresociety and some 
mental stimulus, over listless exercise. It is in fact a 

itive misnomer to call a solemn procession exercise. 
Neture will not be cheated ; and the healthful results of 
complete cheerful exertion will never be obtained where 
the nervous impulse which animates the muscles is de- 
nied, It must not, however, be supposed, that a walk 
simply for the sake of exercise can never be beneficial. 
If a person be thoroughly satisfied that exercise is re- 
quisite, and perfectly willing, or rather desirous, to 
obey the call which demands it, he is from that very 
circumstance in a fit state for deriving benefit from it, 
because the desire then becomes a sufficient nervous 
impulse, and one in perfect harmony with the muscu- 
lar action. 

The advantages of combining harmonious mental 
excitement with muscular activity, have not escaped 
the ity of the late Dr Armstrong, who thus no- 
tices them in his frequently reprinted poem on the 
Art of Preserving Health, but without giving the phy- 
siological explanation :— 

In whate’er you sweat, 


Indulge your taste. Some love the manly toils, 
The tennis some, and some the graceful dance ; 
Others more hardy range the purple heath, 

Or naked stubbls, where, from field to field, 
The sounding eovies urge their lab’ring flight, 
Fager amid the rising cloud to pour 

The gun's unerring thunder ; and there are 
Whom still the mead of the green archer charm. 
He chooses best whose labour entertains 

His vacant fancy most; The toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon, and scarce improves your limbs. 

This constitution of nature, whereby a mental im- 
pulse is required to direct and excite muscular action, 
points to the propriety of teaching the young to ob- 
serve and examine the qualities and arrangements of 
external objects. The most pleasing and healthful 
exercise may be thus secured, and every step be made 
to add to useful knowledge and to individual enjoy- 
ment. The botanist, the geologist, and the natural 
historian, experience pleasures in their walks and 
rambles, of which, from disuse of their eyes and ob- 
serving powers, the multitude is deprived. This 
truth is acted upon by many teachers in peat 9 
In our own country, too, it is beginning to be felt, 
and one of the professed objects of infant education is 
to correct the omission. It must not, however, be 
supposed that any kind of mental activity will give 

necessary stimulus to muscular action, and that, 
in walking, it will do equally well to read a book or 
carry on a train of abstract thinking, as to seek the 
necessary nervous stimulus in picking up plants, ham- 
mering rocks, or engaging in games. This were a 
t mistake; for in such cases the nervous impulse 
opposed rather than favourable to muscular action. 
Ready and pleasant mental activity, like that which 
accompanies easy conversation with a friend, is indeed 
. beneficial by diffusing a gentle stimulus over the ner- 
vous system; and it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that any agreeable employment of the mind that 
does not require a considerable effort of attention, adds 
to the advantages of muscular exercise : but wherever 
the mind is absorbed in reading or in abstract specu- 
_ lation, the muscles are drained as it were of their 
nervous energy, by reason of the great exhaustion of 
" it by the brain; the active will to set them in motion 
is proportionally weakened, and their action is reduced 
to that inanimate kind I have already condemned as 
almost useless. For true and beneficial exercise, there 
must, in cases where the mind is seriously occupied, 
be harmony of action between the moving power and 
the part to be moved. The will and the muscles must 
be both directed to the same end at the same time, 
otherwise the effect will be imperfect. 

The effects of exercise upon the organs em eyes 
are very remarkable, and useful to be known, en 
any living part is called into activity, the processes of 
waste and renovation, which are incessantly going on 
in every Fm of the body, proceed with greater rapi- 
dity, and in due proportion to each other, At the 

ame time the vessels and nerves become excited to 
higher action, and the supply of arterial or nutritive 
blood and of nervous energy Nestea greater. When 
the active exercise ceases, the excitement thus given 
to the vital functions subsides, and the vessels and 
nerves return at length to their original state. 

If the exercise be resumed frequently, and at mode- 
rate intervals, the increased action of the blood-vessels 
and nerves becomes more permanent, and does not 
sink to the same low degree as formerly; nutrition 
rather exceeds waste, and the part gains consequently 
in size, vigour, and activity. But if the exercise be 
resumed too often, or be carried too far, so as to fatigue 
and exhaust the vital powers of the part, the results 
become reversed : waste then exceeds nutrition, and a 
loss of volume and of power takes place, accompanied 
with a painful sense of exhaustion and fatigue. When, 
on the other hand, exercise is altogether refrained 
from, the vital functions decay from the want of their 
requisite stimulus ; little b' is sent to the part, and 
nutrition and strength fail in equal proportion, A 


limb which has been long in disuse becomes weak and 
shrivelled from this cause, and its muscles present an 
unusual paleness and flabbiness, strongly contrasting 
with the florid redness and rigid fulness of the muscles 
of a well-exercised limb. 

Even sensation gives faithful notice of these chan 
and therefore serves as a guide to exercise. When 
muscular employment is neglected, the body becomes 
weak, dull, and unfit for powerful efforts, and all the 
functions languish. When exercise is taken regularly, 
and in due proportion, a grateful sense of activity and 
comfort prevails, and we feel ourselves fit for every 
duty, both mental and bodily. Lastly, when we are 
subjected to excessive exertion, a painful sense of 
weariness and exhaustion ensues, which is not relieved 
by rest, and which for a long time prevents sleep. A 
person who has greatly over-fatigued himself in walk- 
ing, for example, is feeble and restless; and, on lying 
down, either cannot sleep at all, and rises in the 
morning weak in body and languid in mind, or has 
uneasy and disturbed sleep till the exhaustion is par- 
tially recovered from, after which he may enjoy sound 
and refreshing repose. 

From this exposition of the effects of exercise in its 
different stages, it becomes easy to deduce rules appli- 
cable to all, for promoting the healthy developement 
of the muscular system, and to trace the errors by 
which indolent people are accustomed to maintain that 
exercise is hurtful to their constitutions. The second 
stage of exercise, or that in which, by its frequency, 
moderation, and regularity, nutrition and vigour are 
preserved at their highest pitch, is of course to be 
aimed at; but the quantity of exercise which corre- 
sponds to it, must vary according to the constitution 
and previous habits of the individual, as is well exem- 
plified in training for pedestrian feats, for the ring, 
and for racing. The assertion made by many, that 
exercise hurts them, arises entirely from overlooking 
this circumstance, 

A person, accustomed to daily activity, will feel in- 
vigorated by a walk of four or five miles in the o 
air; whereas the same distance will weaken another 
who has xot been in the habit of walking at all. But 
instead of inferring from this, as is often done, that 
exercise in the open air is positively hurtful to the 
latter, reason and experience coincide in telling us, 
that he has erred only in over-tasking the powers of 
his system, and that to acquire strength and activity, 
he ought to have begun with one mile, and to have 
gradually extended his walk in proportion as the 
muscles e invigorated by the increased nutrition 
consequent on well-regulated exercise. A person re- 
covering from fever begins by walking across his room 
perhaps ten times in a day, and gradually extends to 
twenty or thirty times, till he gains strength to go 
into the open air. On going out, a walk of ten mi- 
nutes proves sufficient for him at first ; but by degrees 
his stren and flesh increase, and his exercise is 
prolonged till he arrives at his usual standard. Such 
is the order of nature; but many sedentary people 
have no patience for such slow progress, and, when 
urged to take exercise, they grudge the trouble of 
going out for a short time, and think that, if a walk 
of half a mile does them good, one of a whole mile will 
do more; and, when they suffer from the error, they 
shelter their ignorance under the general assumption 
that exercise does not agree with them! And the same 
persons who argue thus, would think themselves en- 
titled to laugh at the Irishman, who, finding himself 
relieved by five pills taken at night, inferred that he 
would necessarily be cured if he took the whole boxful 
vd once, and, on doing so, narrowly escaped with his 

ife. 

From these principles it follows, first, that, to be 
beneficial, exercise ought always to be proportioned to 
the strength and constitution, and not carried beyond 
the point, easily discoverable by experience, at which 
waste begins to succeed nutrition, and exhaustion to 
take the place of strength; secondly, that it ought to 
be regularly resumed after a sufficient interval of rest, 
in order to insure the permanence of the healthy im- 
pulse given to the vital powers of the muscular sys- 
tem; and, lastly, that it is of the utmost consequence 
to join with it a mental and nervous stimulus. Those 
who go out only once in four or five days, are always 
at work, but never advancing; for the increased ac- 
tion induced by the previous exercise has fully sub- 
sided long before the succeeding effort is begun; and 
so far as increased nutrition, strength, and greater 
aptitude for exertion are concerned, no progress what- 
ever is made. 


SECRET OF SNAKE-CHARMING. 

Ir is generally imagined, and by persons, too, who 
have pom in India, that the Cobra 
di Capello, exhibited by the jugglers in this country, 
is perfectly harmless, in consequence of its fangs being 
extracted i these practical adepts in the art of leger- 
demain. But this isaltogethera mistake. The fangs 
are positively not extracted ; and the creature is pre- 
sented to the spectator possessing all its natural powers 
of mischief unimpaired. The bite from a snake shown 
by any of these itinerant conjurors, would as certainly 

rove fatal as from one encountered in the jungle. 

his will, perhaps, appear strange to those who have 
heard of these reptiles being constantly shown in the 
houses of the curious, and more especially when they 
are told that this snake is frequently permitted to put 
head againet the checks of the children of those 
who show them, 


The er of the jugglers in managing these 
dangerous reptiles is truly extraordinary. They easily 
excite them to the most desperate rage, and, by a cer- 
tain circular motion of the arms, appease them as rea- 
dily: then, without the least hesitation, they will 
take them in their hands, coil them round their necks, 
and put their fingers to their mouths, even while their 
jaws are furnished with the deadliest venom, and the 
slightest puncture from their fangs would produce 
not only certain but almost instant death. 

The power which these people exercise over this 
species of venomous snake remains no longer a mystery 
when its habits are known. It is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the Cobra di Capello, and, I believe, in most 
poisonous reptiles of this class, that they have an ex- 
treme reluctance to put into operation the deadly 
powers with which they are endowed. The Cobra 
scarcely ever bites unless excited by actual injury or 
extreme provocation ; and even then, before it darts 
upon its aggressor, it always gives him timely notice 

his danger not to be mistaken. It dilates the crest 
upon its neck, which is a large flexible membrane, 
having on the upper surface two black circular spots, 
like a pair of spectacles, waves its head to and fro 
with a gentle undulatory motion, the eye sparkling 
with intense lustre, and commences a hiss so loud as 
to be heard at a considerable distance; so that the 
juggler always has warning when it is perilous to 
approach his captive. The snake never bites while 
the hood is closed ; and so long as this is not erected, 
it may be approached and handled with impunity. 
Even when ‘ke hood is spread, while the creature 
continues silent, there is no danger. Its fearful hiss 
is at once the signal of aggression and of peril. 

Though the Cobra is so deadly when under excite- 
ment, it is nevertheless astonishing to see how readily 
itis appeased even in the highest state of exasperation, 
and this merely by the droning-music with which its 
exhibitors seem to charm it, It appears to be fasci- 
nated by the discordant sounds that issue from their 
pipes and tom-toms. 

I confess, for some time after my arrival in India, 
I laboured under the general delusion that the fangs 
of these reptiles wére always drawn out by the per- 
sons who carried them about, and had often fearlessly 
ventured within their spring with a feeling of entire 
security: I however took especial care never to ap- 
proach a captive snake, after I discovered that it still 
retained its powers of destruction. The jugglers, who 
gain a precarious subsistence by showing these crea- 
tures, will bring them in from the jungles by the neck ; 
and an instance of their being bitten is scarcely ever 
heard of. They themselves appear not to have the 
slightest apprehension of danger; for it is not often 
that the snake, though so rudely seized, manifests 
any symptoms of irritation.—Oriental Annual, 1835, 


ECHO VERSES. 
A RESPECTABLE place upon the lower plateaux of 
Parnassus used to be occupied by the writers of echo 
verses—that is to say, verses at the ends of which there 
were one or more syllables capable of being echoed in 
syllables of the same sound, but a different meaning, 
that meaning being such as to suggest a droll idea, 
The custom was practised in France as far back as the 
days of Clement Marot, early in the sixteenth century, 
when such trifles as the following would serve to 
amuse the learned and the gay :— 
Pour nous plaire, un plumet 


They became common in England in the reign of 
Charles I., when they were adopted by the royalist 
wits as an excellent weapon against their round-head 
antagonists. The following seems to be an address to 
London, written during the progress of the civil war:— 
What want’st thou, that thou art in this sad taking? 


A king. 
What made him first remove hence his residing ? 
Did here deny him satisfaction ? 
Faction. 
ny. 
him? 
H 
But would’st thou save him with thy best endeavour? 
Ever. 
But if he comes not, what becomes of London ? 
Undone. 


One somewhat more bitter gives the following queries 
and answers :— 


Now, Echo, on what's religion grounded ? 
Who's its professor most considerable ? 


Rabble. 
As for the temples they with zeal embrace them. 
Rase them! 
Nor will they leave us many ceremonies. 


Monies ! 
But to the king they say they are most loyal. 


Lye all! 
Then God keep king and state from these same men. 
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Butler alludes sarcastically to this kind of composition 
in his Hudibras, accusing the writers of Echo 
— most unconscionably depose 
To things of which she nothing knows ; 
and then proceeding to burlesque them by a series of 
replies to the wailings of Orsin for the loss of his bear— 
Qusth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 


grudge it 
For thy dear sake. Quoth she, Mum budget. 

And much more to the like purpose. Against Butler, 
however, may be placed D’Israeli, who contends that 
echo verses are capable of showing the ingenuity of 
their makers, and that nothing ought to be contemned 
which, in the hands of a man of genius, is converted 
into a medium of his talents. 

The following specimen of this kind of verse a8 
peared in the London Magazine (1824), under 
title of An Address to Echo: 

If I address the Echo yonder, 
‘What will its answer be, I wonder ? 
Echo—I wonder! 
or 
Echo—Silly Bessy! 
If then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I find her a property? 
Ficho—A proper tie! 
If neither being grave nor funny 
Will win the maid to ? 
Echo—Try money! 
If I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain, or rather smart? 
Echo—Smart ! 
She mayn't love dress, and I again then 
May come too smart, and she’ll complain then? 
Echo—Come plain then ! 
Then if to marry me I tease her, 
What will she eay if that should please her? 
Echo—Please, sir! 
When cross and good words can’t appease her, 
What if such naughty whims should seize her? 
Echo—You'd see, sir! 
‘When wed, she'll change, for love’s no sticker, 
And leve her husband less than liquor? 
Echo—Then lick her. 
To leave me then I can’t compel her, 
‘Though every woman else excel her? 
Echo—Sell her! 
The doubting youth to Echo turn’d again, sir, 
To ask advice, but found it did not answer. 
This called forth, from a correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Mercury, a similar, but superior composition, 
which, with the letter accompanying it, may be also 
given: 

“T presume to offer it as my humble opinion,” says 
this gentleman, “‘ that the aforesaid address to Echo 
is not absolutely perfect. The nymph, who has con- 
descended to reply to the interrogatories of the rhym- 
ing lever, must have been that identical Irish echo, 
who, when asked ‘ How do you do?’ replied ‘ Very 
well, thank you !’ Tomy ear, at least, such a response 
is fully as legitimate as the following, selected from 
the dialogue under consideration :—Celibacy, silly 
Bessy !—Property, proper tie !—Seize her, you'd see, 
sir! &e. 

Tt may be the fault of my ear, but I cannot, for the 
life of me, reconcile those accommodating responses ; 
as all the echoes I have conversed with are most 
scrupulously faithful in replication, 

Well, gentlemen, after reading, or, I believe, in the 
very act of reading, the jeu-d’espri¢ in question, I fell 
wn and had a strange dream, which I shall briefly 
relate. 

Methought I was sauntering by moonlight in a ro- 
mantic wood, in which there we a remarkably fine 
echo, when I perceivedafemale passintothe most shad 

art of the grove. She entered into a dialogue wi 

cho, which, as it was very brief, I was enabled to 
transcribe after I awoke. The damsel, although I 
could not very clearly distinguish her form, must have 
been of low degree by her provincial accent, and the 
rustic names of her admirers. With this preamble I 
shall proceed to narrate the dialogue, which was as 
follows :— 

Sweet Echo, no longer I single will tarry, 

Of all my admirers, pray which shall I marry ? 
Echo—Harry. 


No, rather than that I'll remain single still ; 
How shall I succeed if I marry my Will? 
Echo—Il. 
Strange! Echo, that thus you should still thwart my whim, 
Pray, would you advise me to marry young Tim? 
Echo—Him ? 


And why not ? for Tim has the good ready penny; 
Of my lovers, who's better, pray, out of the many ? 
Echo—Any. 


and there’s Roger, and Lubin, and 
a ear to them all, and say, no? > 
Echo—Say, ‘ No.’ 


Methought that the desponding damsel, upon utter- 
ing these words, rushed forwards in frantie despair to- 
wards the aforesaid weeping willow. I attempted to 

ursue her, to prevent the fatal catastrophe; when I 
into a quagmire, and awoke well nigh suffocated 
with mud and sympathy.” 


THE PAINTING, 
A TALE. 

In the Rue St Denis of Paris, there was, a few years 
ago, though not now to be seen, a habitation, which 
recalled to remembrance the edifices of a by-gone age, 
such as those of which the whole city was composed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Cumbrous and 
almost ruinous in appearanee, it still interested the ima- 
gination from the associations to which it gave rise, for 
antiquity is ever venerable in the eyes of mortals. The 
building had, for a longer time than the traditions of 
the neighbourhood ran back, been the seat of business 
for a cloth-merchant, and in regular succession it had 
been handed down, until it was now in the possession 
of Monsieur Guillaume, who pursued with success the 
traffic of his predecessors. 

M. Guillaume had become possessed of this ancient 
fabric, and the trade to which it had so long been de- 
voted, by a prolonged and diligent service with the 
former owner, who had rewarded his zeal and indus- 
try with the hand of an only daughter. At the time 
of this marriage, both the bride and bridegroom were 
somewhat past the hey-day of youth, for it is a maxim 
in such establishments that great caution and delibe- 
ration are requisite in forming matrimonial connec- 
tions. But although the match was one in which the 
affections were less consulted than convenience, and 
the hereditary custom which had always consigned the 
daughter to the eldest clerk, its course was smooth and 
even, since the mind of each was happily disposed to 
move in the quiet sphere of a household, and a busi- 
ness subject to no fluctuations or a When the 
death of his father-in-law had placed M. Guillaume 
in the supreme direction of affairs, his wife, who had 
been early accustomed to industry and exertion, took 
her part also in the regulation of various matters of 
detail connected with the business, as well as the un- 
divided control of what appertained to the household. 
The clerks and apprentices whom her husband em- 
ployed, and who, in accordance with revered usage, 
formed likewise a part of the family, were the objects 
of her unceasing scrutiny, and nothing was more dif- 
ficult than to escape her eagle eye in an affair of idle- 
ness or inattention. 

At distant intervals Madame Guillaume had given 
birth to two daughters. At the period when the for- 
tunes of the family demand attention, the eldest of 
them, Virginie, was about twenty-eight years of age, 
whilst the youngest, Augustine, was not yet nineteen, 
A striking difference was perceptible in the two young 
ladies. Virginie partook greatly of the person as well 
as the character of her mother. Like her, she was 
tall and spare, with a nose and chin slightly tending 
to an undue elongation, and without much grace or 
elasticity in her movements. But educated like her 
sister under the rigorous discipline of Madame Guil- 
lavme, she was endowed with two qualities which 
compensated perhaps the want of personal charms— 
good-nature and patience. Augustine bore little re- 
semblance to either of her parents, Not so tall as her 
sister, her figure was cast in a faultless mould. A 
fair complexion was joined to features of perfect 
epemmetry, and a soft blue a added an inexpressible 
charm to a face which bespoke equal resignation and 
innocence. The dress of the two sisters was always 
plain, and their manners simple and unaffected. With 
society they never mingled, excepting on certain rare 
and solemn occasions, when the merchant and his wife 
entertained their respectable neighbours, and were ho- 
noured with the company of Monsieur Vervier, the 
attorney, and his lady. 

It was usual for the family of M. Guillaume to dine 
and sup in the room immediately behind the shop. 
One evening, as it was growing dark, a young artist 
chanced to stop in front of the merchant’s house, and 
thus was led to contemplate a scene which would have 
arrested all the painters in the world. The ware- 
house, not yet lighted up, formed a dark ground, be- 
yond which was the supper-reom of the old merchant, 
distinetly visible through one of the street windows of 
the ancient place of business. Upon the round table 
stood a lamp, which spread that soft light which gives 
such a charm to the pictures of the Flemish I. 
The figure of the father, and that of his wife—the 
countenances of the clerks, and the angelic features 
of the young Augustine, beside whom sat her sallow 
and elderly sister, composed a group so curious, with 
heads so original, and characters so strongly marked ; 
it was so easy to divine the peace, tranquillity, and mo- 
dest life of the family, that, for an artist accustomed 
to express nature, and to think, it was a scene singu- 
larly calculated to excite his ambition to pourtray on 
canvass, The young painter, whom accident brought 
to view this party, was capable of conceiving its spirit. 
But, from a contemplation of the whole picture, he 


passed to a profound admiration of the principal 
figure, Augustine was not eating; she seemed sad 


and pensive; and, by the disposition of the lamp, its 
rays were cast full upon her countenance, contrasti 

it strongly with the darkened features of the otiers. 
To the enthusiastic artist she seemed an exiled angel, 
A sensation hitherto unknown, a love fresh and en- 
trancing, took sudden root in his heart. .After standi 
for some moments in silent ecstacy, he tore him 
away, and returned home. That night he neither ate 
nor slept, and, on the morrow, he entered his work- 
shop, determined not to leave it until he had conveyed 
the magic of the gee amg evening’s scene to a material 
more imperishable than his own recollection. For 
many following days he ventured out only to revisit, 
at the same hour, the enchanted spot, and to gaze 
again and again on the nightly scene in M. Guillaume’s 
supper-room, that he might impart truth and spirit to 
his painting, and particularly to the portrait of her 
who now filled all his thoughts, The rity ef 
the family’s habits gave every facility to the scheme 
of the unseen visitor. 

Henri de Sommervieux, for such was the name of 
the young artist, had given tokens of great genius in 
his art some years before, and, to improve him in his 
studies, he had been sent to Italy. Shortly before 
his attention was attracted to the family of Guil- 
laume, he had returned from Rome, and was rapidly 
advancing to a high rank in his profession. The 
picture he was now engaged upon, and in which his 
feelings were so deeply implicated, tended to raise his 
reputation, and insure his fame. When finished, it 
was placed in a public exhibition, and, by universal 
consent, crowned as the masterpiece of the season. 
It attracted around it immense crowds, and large 
sums were offered for its purchase, though always 
refused by the painter, who declared his intention not 
to part with it.. Though all Paris rang with the fame 
of this picture, so retired were the merchant's family, 
that for some time the original scene was traced by no 
one to the cloth warehouse in the Rue St Denis, 

But the wife of the attorney, M. Vervier, a near 
connection of the family, led by no means so recluse a 
life as her relatives, and, on her first visit to the ex- 
hibition-rooms, the Guillaume family were instanta- 
neously recognised by her as the originals of the picture 
so much admired. The portrait of her favourite niece, 
Augustine, in particular, delighted the old lady, and 
she hurried off to bring the zones girl to the rooms, 
in the expectation that the sight of her very image on 
canvass, the object of all eyes, must give the simple 
maiden emotions of the deepest delight. Madame 
Vervier, wishing to add surprise to Augustine’s plea- 
sure, did not mention the truth regarding the picture, 
but simply telling Madame Guillaume that she wished 
to take her niece to the exhibition, the merchant's 
wife was prevailed on to consent. This consent, how- 
ever, was not given without reluctance, for artists 
were despised by her as poor, penniless creatures, 
and their art she regarded as utterly worthless, But 
the attorney and his wife had no children, and their 
succession was a thing not to be despised ; therefore 
Madame Guillaume thought fit to yield to her sister- 
in-law’s wishes, 

After Augustine and Madame Vervier were set 
down from their vehicle at the door of the exhibition, 
they found some difficulty in getting forward through 
the crowd to the picture, which, as the young lady’s 
companion told her, was the finest sight in the room, 
They reached it, however, at last; and what was the 
surprise and emotion of Augustine, when the first 
glance showed her herself! She trembled excessively, 
and, not daring to cast another look to seek an ex- 
planation of the mystery, she could almost have sunk 
through the ground, lest any of the spectators should 
discover the likeness. Her aunt, too, was separated 
from her by the movements of the crowd ; and whilst 
Augustine, alarmed, sought to regain her guardian, 
her eyes met the impassioned gaze of the young pain- 
ter. “You see what love has made me do,” said he, 
whispering to the timid girl. With desperate courage 
she pressed through the crowd, and rejoined her aunt. 
© You will be crushed to death,” exclaimed Augustine; 
“ pray let us go, aunt.” But there are certain mo- 
ments in which two females are not always free to 
direct their steps in the galleries of the Louvre, 
Augustine and her aunt were carried a few 
from the picture by the irregular motions which the 
crowd imparted. adame Vervier uttered an excla- 
mation, lost in the general buzz of voices ; but Augus- 
tine could not restrain her tears at the extraordinary 
spectacle. With a feeling almost to herself inexpli- 
cable, she put her finger on her lips to impose silence 
on the young artist, whom she observed two paces 
from her. 

When they ined their vehicle, he still accom- 

ied them. The heart of the young girl beat vio- 
mtly as she timidly lifted her eyes, and met the 
enraptured glances of her admirer. Never did the 
colour mount more brilliantly to her cheeks, or form 
so powerful a contrast with the whiteness of her skin. 
It was beautv in all its glory—bashfulness in all its 
delicacy, Yet there was in her bosom a deep, though 
confused, feeling of joy, such as she had never known 
before. She felt she was beloved. 

Augustine alleged a headache to avoid the questions 
of Madame Vervier relative to her feelings on behold- 
ing thepicture; and, upur her return home, she pleaded 
the same excuse to be permitted to retire to her room, 
“This ig what you gain at shows!” exclaimed M. 
Guillaume. ‘Headaches! These are the rewards 
for gazing on their famous pictures! Don’t speak to 
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me of your artists ; they are as bad as poets—poor as 
church mice!” But merchant's anger was in- 
creased a thousand-fold, when he learned that the 


scene of the picture was taken from his own fa- 
mily. His name for the artist was “ peeping 
rascal.” “It may give the shop notoriety, h, 


and enable us to se ” suggested Monsieur Jo- 
seph Lebas, the senior and confidential clerk of the 
Sieur Guillaume. But even this observation did not 
prevent the picture and the artist from meeting a se- 
vere condemnation on the part of this trading coterie, 
and. as may be imagined, their discourse did not give 
much pleasure to Augustine. When she was enabied 
to withdraw, she gave herself vp to the first medita- 
‘tions upon love. The events of this day were like a 
dream which she delighted again and again to recol- 
lect, What a void recognised now in this old 
mansion, and what a treasure she discovered in her 
imagination! ‘To be the wife of a man of talent, to 
partake his fame, was an idea not calculated to impress 
deeply the heart of a young creature educated so sim- 
ply, though Augustine was far from being insensible 
to it. But it was the deep love his looks—his picture 
—his words—evinced, which the young maiden re- 
volved, again and again, with deep delight in her 
breast. And then he was so young, and so beautiful ! 
Whilst Augustine was brooding over her passion in 
secret, and Henri de Sommervieux, with all the impa- 
tience of a lover, was devising many fruitless schemes 
to obtain an interview or communication with her, an 
important epoch in the establishment of M. Guillaume 
returned. It wzs the period for taking an inventory 
- of the stock, and balancing the books, Guillaume, 
Lebas, the two junior clerks, madame, and her eldest 
danghter Virginie, were all engaged for several days in 
this terrible undertaking. Every bale and packet was 
pulled down, examined, measured; the price when 
rchased noted, and the present value affixed. M. 
Guillaume stood always erect, with the measure in his 
hand, and the pen behind his ear, whilst the rest were 


” busied in bringing the packages before him. On the 


last evening, he shut himself up with his chief clerk 
and his wife, to look over the accounts, and to write to 
debtors. A balance-sheet was prepared, which proved 


* that the house of Guillaume did not owe a penny, but 


that a sum of L.10,000 was due to it, that the capital 
was augmented, and the income rapidly increasing ; 
in consequence of all which it was necessary to recom- 
ardour to scrape money toge- 
r. 
As upon no former occasion had the sum total been 
80 favourable to M. Guiliaume, he took his family to 
the theatre, and gave his clerks a crown each to amuse 
themselves for the evening. The following morning 
was set apart for the execution of a scheme already 
concocted with his wife. Having arisen, therefore, 
earlier than usual, he called up Joseph Lebas, and 
summoned him to his counting-room. It was the very 
place in which a scene, similar to the one about to oc- 
eur, had taken place between himself and the father 


' of his wife. When Joseph appeared, he requested him 
- tobe seated. After a few short hems he proceeded to 


address him. “ Do you know, Joseph, that it is in 


‘ some measure te you we owe so favcurable an inven- 


tory as the present? Madame Guillaume suggests 
that you should have an interest in the concern. 
What think you, Joseph ?—how would the firm of 
Guillaume, Lebas, and Company, sound?” Joseph 
Lebas, who wat a good, simple-hearted lad, devoted 
to his master and his ledger, shed tears which he vainly 
strove to conceal, “ AL, Monsieur Guillaume! how 
have I deserved such a favour! I have done only my 
duty. I am poor—” here he could say no more, but 
he put his hand upon his heart. “ But,” replied M. 
Guillaume, “ you do not, after all, merit this favour 
‘ so greatly, since you do not put the same confidence in 
me which I repose in you. You have an inclination, 
and you never mention a word of it tome!” Joseph 
blushed to the ears. “Ab, ah!” continued the old 
man, “ you thought to deceive an old fox like me—me 
who foresaw the failure of Lafitte, and got out of 
it!” “You know then, sir,” said Lebas, with a cer- 
tain sheepishness of tone ard aspect, “that I am in 
love.” “1 know it all, you thief!” exclaimed Guil- 
laume, taking his clerk by the ear, and giving it a 
pinch; “and I pardon you—for I have done the 
same.” “And you will give her to me?” shouted 
Lebas. “ Yes, and with fifty thousand crowns,” re- 
sponded Guillaume ; “ah! we shall make a famous 
nership; we will make more money than ever. 
But what are you crying for, Joseph ?” “‘ Ah, I fear, 
cir, that my love is not returned,” sighed the clerk. 
“ My good ,” observed the merchant, moved at the 
ovief of his clerk, “ you are more happy than you think 
—~she loves you—I know it.” Lebas, driven to en- 
thusiasm, invoked blessings on the name of—Augus- 
dna “ What has Augustine to do in this business ?” 
wked M. Guillaume, with a sudden alteration of voice 
which electrified the unfortunate clerk. “ It is—she 
—that—I love!” he faultered out, M. Guillaume 
regarded his intended partner with a withering glance 
as he beard this declaration. “ Josep. ‘’’ said he, 
with a stern dignity, “ it was of Virginie tat I spoke 
to you; my eldest daughter must be mar: ed before 
the youngest. It is my method of dvirg business. 
There are ten years between them, and some hing like 
that must take place between their marries. We 
must be regular in our proese? wus in the same 
manner that I maritod Madawe Uniliaume. , She was 
net very handsome, bu” it was in the way of Lusiness, 


Besides, your own age is fittest for Virginie. Go, there- 
fore, my good J and get rid of your foolish love. 
You must marry Virginie. Madame Guillaume has 
herself arranged it.” Joseph Lebas knew perfectly 
well the attempt was useless to move old Guillaume 
from his settled notions, and therefore hiding his sor- 
row as much as possible, he withdrew to the break- 

, whither he was by the old mer- 


it. 

Here Madame Guillaume and Virginie were seated in 
expectation of the result of this important conference. 
Any demur on the part of the confidential clerk was 
never imagined by them, and whilst Virginie evinced, 
or perhaps assumed, that bashful air which was fitting 
on such an occasion, her mother fixed an arch look 
upon Joseph, the modest confusion of whose deportment 
conciliated the good opinion of the old lady. 

On the following day, the whole family of M. Guil- 
laume, clerks and all, made their customary visit to 
the church of St Leu, the day being a holiday. While 
the service was going on, Madame Guillaume made a 
discovery, which enraged her ond measure, and 
was attended with consequences of the utmost impor- 
tance to our favourite, Augustine. Henri de Som- 
mervi ever o of the movements of his 

followed the Guillaume family to church, 
and had taken up a station immediately opposite to 
Augustine, from whose countenance his ardent regards 
were never for a moment averted. To confess the 
truth, this conduct, though it called up a sweet con- 
fusion in the young lady’s mind and looks, did not 
cause her much annoyance. It caused, however, her 
own glances to wander so much, that her prayer-book 
was held in her hands upside down, a fact which did 
not long escape her stern mother’s observation. Ma- 
dame Guillaume, after a sharp whisper to her daugh- 
ter, which called up a pean es blush on the latter’s 
cheek, cast an eagle glance in the direction whither 
she had noticed Augustine’s eye to wander, saw the 
entranced posture and looks of the artist, and was 
seized with anger indescribable. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, she concluded that she had found out a 
clandestine attachment on the part of her daughter 
and the young stranger. Augustine’s continued con- 
fusion confirmed the old lady in her thoughts on the 
subject. Revolving in her mind this fearful outrage 
on all propriety, she could scarcely sit out the service 
in silence. 

No sooner had the family returned home, than 
Madame Guillaume called her husband to a private 
conference, and revealed to him all her suspicions, 
Both parents looked on the matter in the same angry 
light, and they resolved to be at the bottom of it. 
The poor Augustine was’ summoned before them, 
and, unaccustomed to conceal even a thought from 
them, the timid young creature related with simplicity 
the brief history of her love. Reassured by the pro- 
mise of her father to hear her in silence, she took cou- 
rage to pronounce the name of Henri di Sommervieux, 
to confess that she loved him, and to declare, with 
tears in her mud blue eyes, that it would ruin her 
happiness to give her away to another, 

hough Monsieur Guillaume and his wife were good 
sort of ple, and could not, without injustice, be 
termed fb aedet, yet love, or at least passionate 
love, was a feeling so utterly unknown to them—so 
much out of the line of their own experience—that the 
gentle and unaffected eloquence of their daughter 
seemed not to move them in the slightest degree. 
Madame Guillaume deelared besides, that Augustine 
must either have formed her sudden affection for the 
artist without encouragement, or must have met or 
corresponded with him in private, either of which of- 
f2nces was sufficient to stamp her as a most undutiful 
daughter. Alas! Madame Guillaume knew not, could 
not comprehend, that in one burning glance the whole 
tale of the heart may be revealed, as fully as in a thou- 
sand interviews, This was equally unintelligible to the 
merchant ; and Augustine was doomed to hear both her 
parents pronounce the command to break up what 
called her indiscreet attachment. “An artist!” said M. 
Guillaume, who, like many plodding men of business, 
looked upon all votaries of the Gne arts as worthless 
members of society, and despised them for the poverty 
which is too frequent an attendant of their its; 
“an artist! a mean, penniless creature, sn hangs 
upon the greatand”— The merchant was stopped in 
atirade, most distressing to the feelings of Augustine, 
by the entrance of Madame Vervier, who, as soon as 
she set her foot in the room, commenced a vehement 
harangue upon the very subject which was under dis- 
cussion. “ 1] know all about it,” she exclaimed ; “ and 
I come like the dove with an olive-branch in my hand. 
I teil you this M. de Sommervieux is a charming nian. 
He has presented me with a most admirable likeness 
of myself, executed in the first style. Do you know 
that such a portrait is worth 6000 francs? It is an 
excelient trade to be an artist, -My husband tells me 
that M. de Sommervieuz 1s already very rich, and an 
attorney always knows whether a man be rich or poor. 
Besides, he has just been named a Chevalier ut the 
Legion of Honour by the king himseif! He will be 
a Count before he dies, He bas told me the story of 
his d-fliculties, He loves Augustine to adoration. Yes, 
and he shall have her. [ tell you, Guillaume, he is a 
mau to have for a son-in-law. He dines at the houses 
of great ministers, and his influence may make you 
something—mayor of a division for instance.” 

Notwithstanding all the hopes of succession to the 
fortune of the attorney on the demise of that gentle- 


man and his lady, which lad been a favourite 
object with the Guillaumes, phe Fes had instilled 
into them a habitual respect for Madame Vervier’s 
wishes and opinions, ali that worthy dame’s uence 
was thrown away on the present occasion, T6 an 
artist the merchant would not give his daughter, he 
said ; +s cared not how high and mighty they might 
be; artists despised his humbie on honest way of 
living, and he despised their tinsel and gaudiness; 
Monsieur de Sommervieux might be ail that Madame 
Vervier said, but a painter was not for Augustine. It 
is impossible to describe the anger of Madame Vervier 
at her failure, in a matter in which she had conde- 
scended to interfere, She turned to Madame Guil- 
laumz, whom prudence had kept quiet in this dilem- 
ma, and reproached her with ingratitude for the notice 
which she, the lady of a fashionable attorney, had be- 
stowed on the family. The merchant's wife remained 
silent and sullen, and Madame Vervier was about to 
leave the room in a storm of anger, when she was met 
by another person who had a still deeper interest than 
herself in the affair in which she had been so unste- 
cessful, This was Henri de Sommervieux himself. 
The attorney’s lady had been so confident of success 
in her mission, that she had requested Henri to follow 
her to the house, and to bring his painting with him, 
This the young artist had accordingly done, but, on 
reaching M. Guillaume’s mansion, the unwelcome 
sound of Madame Vervier’s voice in loud anger, had 
met his ears. “ She has failed to move them,” he said 
to himself; “ but I will goin myself, and win their 
consent or die at their feet!” Carrying, in the ardour 
of the moment, the picture, large as it was, with ease 
in his arms, he presented himself before the merchant 
and the party, as we have mentioned. Placing the 
painting before the eyes of M. Guillaume, Henri cast 
one glance at Augustine, who, during the whole scene, 
had stood apart, trembling and unnoticed, while her 
doom was discussed, and then, kneeling at the mer- 
chant’s feet, he poured out a long and impassioned 


appeal. He spokeof his love, its beginning, its strength, BS*ge4 


and its duration; and before he had finished, it was 
evident that the heart of Madame Guillaume was 
touched, partly, perhaps, by the conduct of Augustine, 
— had timidly stept forward and knelt also at her 
eet. 

What, in the meantime, was passing in the mind of 
M. Guillaume? At the entrance of the artist, the 
merchant’s features evinced only cold surprise, but 
from the moment the painting was placed before him, 
his — aan never for an instant been averted from 
it. To Henri, during the painter’s glowing appeal, # 
he had never turned his eye, yet the honnees of San 
unusual emotion, was at work in his breast. It was 
nature! The cool methodical man of business, who 
held the art of the limner in contempt because he had 


never felt its beauty, now saw before him a master- 9 


iece, in which himself and all that was dear to him— 
s Virginie, and his beauteous mild Augustine, the 
ewe’ of his life, and every well-known face of his 

ousehold—were presented to him with a force and 
truth that went to his very heart, and awoke feelings 
that had been long seared over by the cold deadening 
veil of habit, but which still existed, because they were FP 
a portion of human nature. If death were to snatch 
one from his little family, they still lived here. How 
much of his wealth would he not give for such a re- 
cord, such a memorial, of his parents “ as they lived !” F 
In that long gaze, a sense of the beauty, the useful- 
ness of that profession which he had scorned, was 
awakened in his mind by the work of art before him, 
and its subject was one that cume so deeply home to 
his affections, that the usually composed countenance 
of M. Guillaume was agitated, his features were con- 
tracted, and relaxed only by the opening of the fount 
of tears. Few of the artist’s words had fallen upon ff 
the ear of the entranced merchant, but he knew well 
the im of the language addressed to him. On 
seeing his emotion, Henri started up, only to resume 
his place, however, with the hand of Augustine in 
his, and her fairy form bent beside him, at the feet of 
her father. The merchant turned to them, and, read- 
ing in one glance at his wife’s countenance an ap- 
proving emotion, he jcined, in silence, the right hands 
of Henri and Augustine. 

The consent which Monsieur Guillaume and his 
wife had thus bestowed in a moment of emotion, so 
rare ir. its occurrence, was not repented of. But, as 
if feeling that there was something informal and not 
quite correct in the manner of giving that consent, 
ard thinking, peihaps, that she had not played that 
distinguished part in the matter that she ought to 
have done, Madame Guillaume made up for it by in- 
sisting on the observation of every tittle of the cus- 
tomary decorum in the marriage preparations. Henri 
prayed in vain for the shortening, by a few weeks, of 
the three months which the old lady allotted as the 
interval before the marriage. He saw his Augustine, 
however, every day, aud solaced himself in the best 
manner he could, in the enjoyment of her company. 
Wien the appointed time came at » Monsieur 
Joseph Lebas, who, todohim justice, was better pleased 
to see Augustine happy than if he had obtained her 
himself, went to the church of St Leu with Virginie, 
accompanied by Henri and his fair bride, and a large 
party of their friends. Joseph and his wife, after their 
union, resided iu the old mansion w't. Virginie’s 
parents, and their '*f2 passed on a» calmly and evenly 
as that of their predecessors, in the same tenement and 
trade, hid done before them, Henri carried off his 
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Augustine to a more splendid mansion, of which she 
became the ornament and pride. 


The painting, which had been the fruit of his love, 


and the cause of its success, was kept by the old people 
beside them for the remainder of their lives; and when, 
incapacitated by age, they retired from the business 
of the Rue St i 
the picture became the great solace of their lives, re- 
storing them, when they wished it, to old times and 
the bosom of i 


is to a small house by themselves, 


their family. 


sia can oppose comparatively little, but the example of 
violence, to which humanity points as a beacon to 
warn society from evil. And if we refer to the phy- 
sical effects—if, for the sake of convincing minds which 
do not recognise the far more potent moral influences, 
we descend to a comparison of mere brute forces, we 
find still greater superiority resulting from ingenuity 
and labour. The manufacturing districts alone, even 
the four counties of England, comprising Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, could, at an 


TRUE CAUSES OF NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


[From an exceedingly clever pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Russia,” by 


Richard Cobden, Esq., author of ‘* England, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica,” just published by Tait, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., London.} 

By far the greater proportion of the writers and 


upon the subject of the power of Russia, 


either do not understand, or lose sight of, the all-im- 
portant question—what is the true source of national 
greatness? The path by which alone modern empires 
can hope to rise to supreme power and grandeur 
(would that we could impress this sentiment upon the 
mind of every statesman in Europe!) is that of labour 
and improvement, They who, pointing to the chart 
of Russia, shudder at her expanse of impenetrable fo- 
rests, her wastes of eternal snow, her howling wilder- 
nesses, frowning mountains, and solitary rivers; or 
they who stand aghast at her boundless extent of fer- 
tile but uncultivated steppes, her millions of serfs, and 
her towns the abodes of poverty and filth—know no- 
thing of the true origin, in modern and future times, 
of national power and greatness, This question ad- 
mits of an appropriate illustration, by putting the 
names of a couple of heroes of Russian aggression and 
violence, in contrast with two of their contemporaries, 
the champions of improvement in England, At the 
very period when Potemkin and Suwarrow were en- 
gaged in effecting their important Russian conquests 
in Poland and the Crimea, and whilst those monsters 
of carnage were filling the world with the lustre of 


heir fame, and lighting up one-half of Europe with 
he conflagrations of war, two obscure individuals, 


ithe one an optician, and the other a barber, both 


qually disregarded by the chroniclers of the day, 


were quietly gaining victories in the realms of science, 


hich have produced a more abundant harvest of 
alth and power to their native country, than has 


been acquired by all the wars of Russia during the 


two centuries. Those illustrious commanders in 
he war of improvement, Watt and Arkwright, with 
band of subalterns—the thousand ingenious and 


practical discoverers who have followed in their train 


have, with their armies of artizans, conferred a 


power and consequence upon England, springing from 


nccessive triumphs in the physical sciences and the 
hanical arts, and wholly independent of territorial 
ncrease—compared with which, all that she owes to 
the evanescent exploits of her warrior heroes, shrinks 
into insignificance and obscurity, If we look into fu- 
urity, and speculate upon the probable career of one 
of these inventions, may we not with safety predict 
hat the steam-engine—the perfecting of which be- 
ongs to our own age, and which even now is exerting 
n influence in the four quarters of the ghobe—will at 
mo distant day produce moral and physical changes, 
over the world, of a magnitude and permanency 
urpassing the effects of all the wars and conquests 
hich have convulsed mankind since the beginning of 
time! England owes to the peaceful exploits of Watt 
nd Arkwright, and not to the deeds of Nelson and 
Wellington, her commerce, which now extends to 
ry corner of the earth ; and which casts into com- 
ative obscurity, by the grandeur and extent of its 
perations, the peddling ventures of Tyre, Carthage, 
md Venice, confined within the limits of an inland 


If we were to trace, step by step, the opposite careers 
aggrandisement, to which we can only thus hastily 
lance—of England, pursuing the march of improve- 
mnt within the area of four of her counties, by ex- 
oring the recesses of her mines, by constructing 
anals, docks, and railroads, by her mechanical inven- 
ms, and by the patience and ingenuity of her manu- 
cturers in adapting their fabrics to meet the varying 
ts and tastes of every habitable latitude of the 
rth’s surface ; and of Russia, adhering to her policy 
territorial conquest, by despoiling of provinces, the 
pires of Turkey, Persia, and Sweden, by subjugat- 

g in unwilling bondage the natives of Georgia and 
ircassia, and by seizing with robber hand the soil of 
land : if we were to trace these opposite careers of 
ggrandisement. what should we find to be the reia- 
consequences to these two empires? England, 
ith her steam-engine and spinning-frame, has erected 
standard of improvement, around which every 
tion of the world has already prepared to rally; she 
, by the magie of her machinery, united for ever 
0 remote hemispheres in the bonds of peace, by plac- 
tg Europe and America in abso!ute and inextricable 
ndence on each other; England’s industrious 

, through the energy of their commercial enter- 

ise, are at this moment influencing the civilisation 
the whole world, by stimulating the labour, excit- 
g the curiosity, and promoting the taste for refine- 
mt of barbarous communities, and, above all, by 
iring, and teaching to surrounding nations, the 
ineficent attachment to peace. Such are the moral 
ects of improvement in Britain, against which Rus- 


t, by means of the wealth drawn, by the ski 
and industry of its population, from the natural re- 
sources of this comparative speck of territory, combat 
with success the whole Russian empire! Liverpool 
and Hull, with their navies, and Manchester, Leeds, 
and Birmingham, with their capitals, could blockade, 
within the waters of Cronstadt, the entire Russian 
marine, and annihilate the commerce of St Peters- 
burgh. And, further, if we suppose that, during the 
next thirty years, Russia, adhering to her system of 
territorial aggrandisement, were to swallow up suc- 
cessively her neighbours Persia and Turkey, whilst 
England, which we have imagined to comprise only 
the area of four counties, still persevered in her pre- 
sent career of mechanical ingenuity, the relative forces 
would, at the end of that time, be yet more greatly in 
favour of.the peaceful and industrious empire. This 
mere speck on the ocean—without colonies, without 
wars—would, with only a few hundred square leagues 
of surface, by means of the wealth which, by her arts 
and industry, she had accumulated, be the arbitress of 
the destiny of Russia, with its millions of square miles 
of territory. Liverpool and Hull, with their thousands 
of vessels, would be in a condition to dictate laws to 
the possessor of one-fourth part of the surface of the 
globe ; they would then be enabled to blockade Russia 
in the sea of Marmora, as they could now do in the 
Gulf of Finland, to deny her the freedom of the seas, 
to deprive her proud nubles of every foreign commo- 
dity and lu and d them amidst their thou- 
sands of serfs to the barbarous state of their ancestors 
of the ancient Rousniacs, and to confine her czar in 
his splendid prison of Constantinople !* If such are 
the miracles of the mind, such the superiority of im- 
provement ever the efforts of brute force ard violence, 
is not the writer of these pages justified in calling the 
attention of his countrymen elsewhere, to the progress 
of another people, whose rapid adoption of the disco- 
veries of the age, whose mechanical skill and unrivalled 
industry in all the arts of life—as exemplified in their 
thousands of miles of railroads, their hundreds of 
steam-boats, their ship-building, manufacturing, and 
patent inventions—whose system of universal instruc- 
tion, and, above all, whose inveterate attachment to 
peace, all proclaim America, by her competition in 
improvements, to be destined to affect more vitally 
than Russia, by her aggrandisement of territory, the 
future interests of Great Britain ? * 

Since the publication of “ England, Ireland, and 
America,” the author has had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the United States, and of taking a hasty glance of 
the American people; and his ocular experience of 
the country has confirmed him in the views he put 
forth in that pamphlet. Looking to the natural en- 
dowments of the North American continent, as supe- 
rior to Europe as the latter is to Africa, with an almost 
immeasurable extent of river navigation, its boundless 
expanse of the most fertile soil in the world, and its 
inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, lead, &c. i 
at these, and remerabering the quality and position of 
a people universally instructed and perfectly free, and 
possessing, as +. consequence of these, a new-born 
energy and vitality very far s ing the character of 
any nation of the old <ahhie alee reiterates the 
moral of his former work, by declaring his conviction 
that it is from the west, rather than from the east, 
that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is to 
be apprehended—that it is from the silent and peace- 
ful rivalry of American commerce, the growth of its 
manufactures, its rapid progress in internal improve- 
ments, the superior education of its people, and their 
economical and pacific government—that it is from 
these, and not from the barbarous policy or the impo- 
verishing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur of 
our commercial and national prosperity is endangered. 
And the writer stakes his reputaticn upon the predic- 
tion, that, in less than twenty years, this will be the 
sentiment of the people of England generally. 


A LITERARY DINNER. 


Mr BucxTnorye called upon me, and took me with 
him to a regular literary dinner, given by a great 
bookseller, or rather a company of becksellers. I was 
surprised to find between twenty and thirty guests 
assembled, most of whom I had never seen before. 
Mr Buckthorne expla‘~ed this to me, by informing me 
that this was a business-dintiu- or kind of field-day, 
which the house gave about twice 8" ear to its authors. 
It is true, they did occasionally tive snug dinners to 
three or four literary men at.’ time; but then these 
were generally select authrs, favourites of the public, 


* The amount of our exports of cotton goods, of which indus 
try Mancher* is the centre, is double that of the exvorts of 
every kind from all the Russian empire ; the shipping entering 
Liverpool annually, exceeds the tonnage of St Petersburgh eight- 
fold! These facts, which we can only thus allude to with epi- 
grammatic brevity, convey forcibly to the reflecting mind, an 
impression of the mighty influence which now slambers in the 

jon ef the nercial and facturing portions of the 


community. 


such as had arrived at their sixth or seventh editions, 
“ There are,” said he, “certain geographical boun- 
daries in the land of literature, and you may judge 
tolerably well of an author’s popularity by the wine 
his bookseller gives him. An author crosses the port 
line about the third edition, and gets into claret ; and 
when he has reached the sixth or seventh, he may 
revel in champagne and burgundy.” 

“ And pray,” said I, “ how far may these gentlemen 
have reached that I see around me; are any of these. 
claret drinkers ?” 

“Not exactly, notexactly. You find at these great 
dinners the common steady run of authers, one, two- 
edition men; or, if any others are invited, they are - 
aware that it isa kind of republican meeting. You 
understand me—a meeting of the republic of letters; 
— bene they must expect nothing but plain, substan- 
tial fare.” 

These hints enabled me to comprehend more fully 
the arrangement of the table. The two ends were . 
occupied ‘| two partners of the house; and the host 
seemed to have adopted Addison’s idea as to the lite- 
rary precedence of his guests. A popular poet had 


the post of honour; opposite to whom was a hot- 
ressed traveller in ae with plates. A grave- 
ooking antiquary, who had produced several solid 


works, that were much quoted and little read, was 
treated with great respect, and seated next to a neat 
dressy gentleman in black, who had written a thin, 
genteel, hot-pressed octavo on political economy, that 
was getting into fashion. Several three-volume-duo- . 
decimo men, of fair currency, were placed about the 
centre of the table ; while the lower end was taken up | 
with small poets, translators, and authors, who had not 
as yet risen into much notoriety. 

he conversation during dinner was by fits and 
starts ; breaking out here and there, in various parts . 
of the table, in small flashes, and ending in smoke. 
The —, who had the confidence of a man on good 
terms with the world, and independent of his bookseller, 
was very gay and brilliant, and said many clever things 
which set the partner next him in a roar, and delighted 
all the company. The other partner, however, main- 
tained his sedateness, and kept carving on, with the 
air of a thorough man of business, intent upon the oc- 
cupation of the moment. His gravity was explained 
to me by my friend Buckthorne. He informed me 
that the concerns of the house were admirably distri- 
buted among the partners. ‘‘ Thus, for instance,” 
said he, “the grave gentleman is the carving partner, 
who attends to the joints; and the other is the laugh- 
ing partner, who attends to the jokes.” 

The general conversation was chiefly carried on at 
the upper end of the table, as the authors there seemed 
to possess the greatest courage of the tongue. As to 
the crew at the lower end, if they did not make much 
figure in talking, they did in eating. Never was there 
amore determined, inveterate, thoroughly-sustained 
attack on the trencher than by this phalanx of masti- 
cators, When the cloth was removed, and the wine 
began to circulate, they grew very merry and jocose 
among themselves, Their jokes, however, if by chance . 
any of them reached the upper end of the table, sel-, 
dom produced much effect. Even the laughing part- 
ner did not seem to think it necessary to honour them’ 
with a smile; which my neighbour Buckthorne ace. 
counted for, by informing me that there was a certain 
degree of popularity to be obtained before a bookseller 
could afford to laugh at an author’s jokes. 

Amongst this crew of questionable gentlemen thus 
seated below the salt, my eye singled out one in : 
ticular. He was rather shabbily dressed ; Guagh be. 
had evidently made the most of a rusty black coat, and 
wore his shirt-frill plaited and puffed out volumi- 
nously at the bosom, His face was dusky, but florid, 
perhaps a little too florid, particularly about the nose; 
though the rosy hue gave the greater lustre to a 
twinkling black eye. He had a little the look of a. 
boon companion, with that dash cf the poor devil in it 
which gives an inexgressibly mellow tone to a man’s 
humour. I had seldom seen a face of richer promise ; , 
but never was a promise so ill kept. He saic nothing,. 
ate and drank with the keen appetite of a garreteer, - 
and scarcely stopped to laugh, even at the good jokes. 
from the upper end of the table. I inquired who he. 
was. Buckthorne looked at him attentively—“ I have. 
seen that face before,” said he, “ but where, I cannot. 
recollect. He cannot be an author of any note. I 
rea some writer of sermons, or grinder of foreign” 
travels.” 

After dinner we retired to another room to take tea: 
and coffee, where we were reinforced by a cloud of in- 
ferior guests—authors of small volumes in boards, and 
pamphlets stitched in blue paper. These had not as 
yet arrived to the importance of a dinner invitation, . 
but were invited occasionaily to pass the evening “ in. 
a friendly way.” They were very respectful to the. 
partners, and, indeed, seemed to stand a little in awe 
of them; but they paid devoted court to the lady of 
the house, and were extravagantly fond of the chil-_ 
dren. Some few, who did not feel confidence enough . 
to make such advances, stood shyly off in cornera, , 
talking to one another ; or turned over the portfolios _ 
of prints, which they had not seen above five thousand 
times, or mused over the music on the forte-piano. 

‘The poet and the thin octavo gentleman were the. 
persons most current and at their ease in the drawing- 
room, being men evidently of circulation in the west - 
end, They got on each side of the indy of th house, | 
and paid her a compliments and civilities, at 
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some of which I thought she would have expired with 
delight. Every thing they said and did had the odour 
of fashionable life. I looked round in vain for the 
poor devil author in the rusty black coat; he had dis- 

ared immediately after leaving the table, having 
a dread, no doubt, of the glaring light of a drawing- 
room. Finding nothing further to interest my atten- 
tion, I took my departure soon after coffee had been 
served, leaving the poet, and the thin, genteel, hot- 
pressed, octavo gentleman, masters of the field.—Jr- 
wing's Tales of a Traveller. 


SHABBY-GENTEEL PEOPLE. 

Ir you meet a man lounging up Drury Lane, or lean- 
ing with his back against a post in Long Acre, with his 
hands in the pockets of a pair of drab trousers, plen- 
tifully besprinkled with grease spots, the trousers made 
very full over the boots, and ornamented with two 
cords down the outside of each wearing also what 
has been a brown coat with bright buttons, and a hat 
very much pinched up at the sides, cocked over his 
_ e—don't pity im ; he is not shabby-genteel. 
“ harmonic meetings” at some fourth-rate public- 
house, or the purlieus of a private theatre, are his 
chosen haunts ; he entertains a rooted antipathy toany 
kind of work, and is on familiar terms with several 
ntomime men at the large houses. But if you see 
urrying along a by-street, keeping as close as he can 
to the area-railings, a man of about forty or fifty, clad 
in an old rusty suit of threadbare black cloth, which 
shines with constant wear, as if it had been bees-waxed, 
the trousers tightly strapped down, partly for the look 
of the thing, and partly to keep his old shoes from 
slipping o% at the heels; if you observe, too, that his 
wish-white neckerchief is carefully pinned down 

and his waistcoat as carefully pinned up, to con 
the tattered garment underneath, and that his hands 
are encased in the remains of an old pair of beaver 
gloves, you may set him down as a shabby-genteel 
man, A glance at that depressed face, and timorous 
air of conscious poverty, will make _— heart ache— 
always supposing that you are neither a philosopher 

| 


nor a 
teel man ; 


We were once haunted by a shabby 
he was bodily present to our senses all day, and he 
was in our mind’s eye all night. The man of whom Sir 
Walter Scott speaks in his Demonology, did not suffer 
half the persecution from his imaginary gentleman- 
usher in black velvet, than we sustained from our 
friend in quondam black cloth. He first attracted our 
notice by sitting opposite to us in the reading-room at 
the British Museum, and what made the man more 
remarkable was, that he had always got before him a 
couple of shabby-genteel books—two old dogs’-eared 
fulios, in mouldy worm-eaten covers which had once 
been smart. He was in his chair every morning just 
as the clock struck ten ; he was always the last to leave 
the room in the afternoon ; and when he did, he quitted 
it with the air of a man who knew not where else to 

for warmth and quiet. There he used to sit all 
¢., as close to the table as possible, in order to con- 
ceal the lack of buttons on his coat, with his old hat 
carefully deposited at his feet, where he evidently flat- 
tered himself it escaped observation. 

About two o’clock you would see him munching a 
French roll or a penny loaf ; not taking it boldly out 
of his pocket at once, like a man who knew he was 
only making a lunch, but breaking off little bits in his 

et, and eating them by stealth. He knew too 
well it was his dinner. 

When we first saw this poor object, we thought it 
quite impossible that his attire could ever become 
worse. We even went so far as to speculate on the 

ibility ot his shortly appearing in a decent second- 
Fond suit. We knew nothing about the matter; he 

w more and tnore shabby-genteel every day. The 
eel dropped off his waistcoat one by one, then 
he buttoned his coat; and when one side of the coat 
was reduced to the same condition as the waistcoat, he 
buttoned it over on the other side. He looked some- 
what better at the beginning of the week than at the 
conclusion, because the neckerchief, though yellow, 
was not quite so dingy, and in the midst of all this 
wretchedness he never appeared without gloves and 
straps. He remained in this state for a week or two; 
at length one of the buttons on the back of the coat 
fell off, and then the man himself disappeared, and we 
thought he was dead. 

We were sitting at the same table about a week after 
his disappearance, and as our eyes rested on his vacant 
chair, we insensibly fell into a train of meditation on 
the subject of his retirement from public life. We 
were wondering whether he had hung himself orthrown 
himself off a bridge, whether he really was dead or 
had only been arrested—when our conjectures were 
suddenly set at rest by the entry of the very man him- 
self. He had undergone some strange metamorphosis, 
and walked up the centre of the room with an air which 
showed he was fully conscious of the improverhent in 
his appearance. It was very odd; his clothes were a 
fine, deep, glossy black, and yet looked like the 
same suit; nay, there were the v with which 
old acquaintance had made us familiar. The hat, too 
—nobody could mistake the shape of that hat, with its 
high crown, gradually increasing in circumference to- 
wards the top. Long service imparted to it a 
réddish-brown tint, but now it was as black as the coat, 
The truth flashed suddenly upon us; they had been 
“revived.” deceitful liquid that black-and- 
blue reviver; we have watched its effects on many 


a shabby-genteel man. It betrays its victims into a 
temporary assumption of importance, possibly into the 
purchase of a new pair of gloves, or a cheap stock, or 
some other trifling article of dress. It elevates their 
spirits for a week, only to depress them if possible be- 
low their original level. It was so in this case; the 
transient dignity of the unhappy man decreased in 
exact proportion as the “ reviver” wore off. The knees 
of the unmentionables, and the elbows of the coat, and 
the seams generally, soon began to alarmingly 
white. The hat was once more deposited under the 
table, and its owner crept into his seat as quietly as 
ever. 

There was a week of incessant small rain and mist. 
At its expiration the “ reviver” had entirely vanished, 
and the shabby-genteel man neverafterwards attempted 
to effect any improvement in his outward appearance. 

Whether our readers have noticed these men in their 
walks as often as we have, we know not; this we 
know, that the miserably poor man (no matter whether 
he owes his distress to his own conduct, or that of 
others) who feels his poverty, and vainly strives to 
conceal it, is one of the most pitiable objects in human 
nature. Suchobjects, with few exceptions, are “shabby- 
genteel people.” —Sketches by Boz. 


THE DEATH OF MARY. 
(The following beautiful little elegy is from the pen of the late 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of the well-known stanzas entitled 
** The Burial of Sir John Moore.” It was published about twelve 
years ago, in the Be{fust News-Letter.) 
If I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had pass’d, 
‘That time would e’er be o'er, 
When I on thee should leok my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more. 
And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not broek, 
That I must look in vain ; 
But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou ne'er left’st unsaid ; 
And now, I feel—as well I may, 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 
If thou would’st stay, ev'n as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smile has been ; 
While ev'n thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 
But there—I lay thee in the grave, 
And now—I am alone. 
I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I perhaps may soothe this heart 
In thinking still of thee ! 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 
As Fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAVELLING. 
Ir would seem that coaches were unknown in Eng- 
land in the time of Luther, who died in 1546; and, 
according to Stow, the first coach used was built in 
1565, by Walter Rippon, for the Earl of Rutland. 
For some time after the introduction of carriages, the 
weight of them, the clumsiness of their construction 
(being without springs), and the state of the roads, 
prevented their being commonly employed in journeys; 
and there is sufficient evidence upon record to show 
that, to a late period of the seventeenth century, the 
highways, even in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, were in a neglected and frequently almost 
oo state for vehicles of any description. 

n the correspondence of Sir George Ratcliffe, we 
have many proofs of the serious inconvenience that 
attended travellers in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, at which time the communication between 
the north of England and the Universities was kept 
up by carriers, who pursued their tedious but uniform 
route with whole trains of pack-horses, and to their 
care were consigned not only the packages, but very 
frequently the persons of young scholars. 

About 1640, the wife of Henry, last Earl of Cum- 
berland, on a tedious journey from London to Lan- 
deborough, which oceupied eleven days, either from 
the state of the roads or disdaining to use the metro- 
politan luxury of a carriage, ap to have ridden 
the whole way on , having thirty-two horses 
in her train, P 

Wood, in his Diary, first mentions a stage-coach, 
under the year 1661, and six years afterwards he in- 
forms us, he travelled from London to Oxford by 
such a conveyance. The journey occupied two days, 
and we may remark, as evincing the more serious 
light in which travelling was regarded a century and 
a half ago, that notwithstanding the many attractions 
which London hel? person ing his an- 
tiquarian zeal anda °#bits of researc , Wood, though 
residing within sixty d?iles of the capital, had attained 
his thirty-fifth year beiare he visited it, A convey- 
ance was afterwards invented, called the Flyin 
Coach, which completed the journey between Oxfo: 
and London in thirteen successive hours, but it was 
soon found necessary to abandon it, at during 
the winter months. 

The following anecdotes will ag by for a long 
time subsequently to this period, the state of the 


and accommodation in travelli 


public roads was so —s that public convenience 


neglected. In December 1703, Charles III. King 
of Spain, slept at Petworth, on his way from Ports- 
mouth to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there by desire of the Queen. In 
the relation of the journey given by one of the prince’s 
attendants, he states, “ We set out at six in the mern- 
ing, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, and did not get 
out of the coaches (save only when we were overturned 
or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our jour- 
ney’s end. T'was a hard service for the prince to 
sit fourteen hours in the coach that day without eat- 
ing any thing, and passing through worst ways 
I ever saw in my life, e were thrown but once 
indeed in going, but our coach, which was the leadin 

one, and his highness’s body-coach, would have suf- 
fered very much if the nimble boors of Sussex had 
not frequently poised it or supported it with their 
shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth, and 
the nearer we approached the duke’s house the more 
inaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles of 
the way cost us six hours time to conquer them, and, 
indeed, we had never done itif our good master had 
not several times lent us a pair of horses out of his 
own coach, ay Be were enabled to trace out the 
way for him.” Afterwards, writing of his departure 
on the following day from Petworth to Guildford, and 
thence to Windsor, he says, “I saw him (the prince) 
no more till I found him at supper at Windsor ; for 
there we were overturned (as we had been once before 
the same morning) and broke our coach; my Lord 
Delaware had the same fate, and so had several others,” 


In the time of Charles (surnamed the Proud) Duke 
of Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in Sussex 
were in so bad astate, that, in order to arrive at Guild- 
ford from Petworth, travellers were obliged to make for 
the nearest point of the great road leading from Ports- 
mouth toLondon, This was a work of so much difficulty 
as to oecupy the whole day ; and the duke had a house at 
Guildford which was regularly used as a resting-place 
for the night by any of his family travelling to London, 
A manuscript letter from a servant to the duke, dated 
from London, and addressed to another at Petworth, 
acquaints the latter that his grace intended to go from 
London thither on a certain day, and directs that 
“the keepers and persons who knew the holes and the 
per) a must come to meet his with lanthorns 
and long poles, to help him on his way.” } 

It is only necessary to contrast the above relations 
with the present state of the public roads, to see what 
immense strides have been made during a century to- 
wards the internal improvement of England.—Old 
Scrap Book. 


Atciers as SHE 18.—Algiers is daily assuming a 
more European aspect; hats are nearly as often seen 
as turbans, cigars have replaced the long pipes, and 
the Moorish bazaars give way to the glazed windows 
of French shops. Upwards of fifty merchants have 
established counting-houses ; and a considerable num- 
ber of mechanics and tradesmen, including of course a 
full proportion of modistes, couturiéres, and perru- 
quiers, are thickly scattered about. Eleven grand 
cafés with billiard-tables, four grand hotels (which 
are, however, execrable), three restaurateurs, one 
hundred eating-houses, two cabinets littéraires, one 
circus, a cosmorama, &c. have already been esta- 
blished, and cabriolets and omnibuses were shortly 
to ply from the Bab hazoon to Mustafa Pasha, and 
from Bab el haout to the Dey’s country villa. The 
Kazbah is a little town in itself, containing the 
late Dey’s palace, and several other houses and gar- 
dens, The palace has suffered much from the Freneh 
soldiery, who, on first occupying it, pulled up the 
pavement, tore down the glazed tile-coating of the 
rooms, and otherwise committed great injury in their 
eager search after treasure. The marble flooring, the 
arched galleries, supported by marble pillars of fantas- 
tic but graceful forms, which surrounded the open 
courts, the elegant fountains which scattered coolness 
around, and the latticed shahnesheens, still, however, 
remain to pay the fatigue and trouble of the visitor's 
ascent. The corps-de-garde, with the gate, and the 
sycamores, banana-trees, and vines, which surround 
it, together with the mixture of French uniforms and 
Moorish costumes, formed altogether a beautiful little 
picture; as did a wine-shop, shaded by a vine- 
covered pergola, under which were seated groups of 
soldiers playing at cards, drinking, flirting with some 
piquantes French brunettes, or teaching 'Trompette,” 
the dog of the regiment, a variety of tricks,— Temple's 
Excursions in the Mediterranean, 1835. 

Porutation RetTuRNs.—For the first time a re- 
turn was made in the last census of the number of 
illegitimate births occurring in Great Britain. There 
were 20,039 of them in the year 1830, in the propor- 
tion of 41 males to 40 females ; as compared with le 
gitimate births, they are reckoned as 1 in 18 for the 
whole of England and Wales, The minimum of ille- 
gitimate births is in Middlesex! and the maximum 
in Wales !—Medical Gazette. 
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